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Conservation Plans Developing 


No Recent News Made Public in FDA Campaign For Further Economies in 
Milk Marketing—Action Expected Before April 


lic statements of progress have 

lately come to light in the pro- 
gram which the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture launched on January 4th 
with the purpose of effecting a fur- 
ther countrywide reduction in the 
costs of marketing milk from the 
farm through to the consumer. It 
will be recalled that to the Food Dis- 
tribution Administration had been 
delegated responsibility for work- 
ing out additional milk marketing 
economies. 


N: FURTHER important pub- 


So far announced as being in pro- 
cess of development is the set of 
proposals, containing many revolu- 
tionary features, put together under 
the direction of the Food Distribu- 
tion Administration’s representative 
at Boston, Samuel W. Tator, who 
likewise serves as, Market Adminis- 
trator of the Greater Boston milk 
merchandising area. These drastic 
proposals, designed for use in the 
New England area, which had ap- 
parently been set to serve as a test 
region, were comprehensively pre- 
sented and discussed in the Febru- 
ary issue of the Review. 


No news as to the progress of 
bringing these proposals closer 
toward formulation into an actual 
order has lately been received here 
or made generally public. 


In the New York City milk shed, 
likewise, no word has been forth- 
coming as to the latest status of the 
further conservation program being 
evoloved under the direction of Dr. 
Charles J. Blanford, Administrator 
of the New York metropolitan milk 
marketing area. 


Dr. Blanford’s Objectives 


In his initial outline of plans which 
were being formulated in his office 


at the direction of the FDA, Dr. 
Blanford stated: 


“The Department of Agriculture 
has instructed us to go at the pro- 
gram ‘as a direct war job’. Any 
scheme for economies of the scope 
now contemplated, aiming squarely 
at a saving of $850,000 to $1,275,000 
a month, is a major shift from peace- 
time operations. 


“All groups in the milk industry, 
in consequence, will be affected, and 
perhaps some hardships may result. 
Those hardships, however, will be 
minimized and distributed equitably 
insofar as it is humanly possible. 


“The program should be worth 
the effort and whatever sacrifice it 
entails. Milk is an essential food, 
and, if its production is to be main- 
tained, farm income must be sup- 
ported at an adequate level. Elimina- 
tion of wasteful, uneconomic prac- 
tices and luxurious services in distri- 
bution is the worthwhile alternative 
which Secretary Wickard has pro- 
posed to replace higher consumer 
prices. 


“The Secretary has said that we 
must maintain and, if possible, in- 
crease the production of milk, at the 
same time conserving manpower, 
rubber, and other essential materials 
and adopting all practicable meas- 
ures to reduce the cost to consumers. 


“Our plans at present are only in 
the formative stage. We are survey- 
ing the entire process of distribu- 
tion, beginning with the collection 
of milk in the country and following 
through its distribution to consum- 
ers in the city. The problems that 
are being examined carefully and 
on which we are gathering statistical 
information include: 


Problems Being Examined 


“1. Duplicated receiving plants in 
the country. 


“Our problem is to Jetermine where 
consolidations would yield a saving 
in cost and conserve manpower, 
transportation, electric power, and 
fuel without disrupting the fiow of 
milk. 

“2. Cross hauling of milk in the 
New York milkshed. 


“Our problem is to determine where 
economies can be effected and un- 
necessary transportation can be 
avoided by directing the flow of 
milk to the nearest available market 
either for fluid consumption or for 
manufacturing. 

“3. The variety of special milks 
and packages now being distributed 
in the city. 

“Our problem is to determine 
whether the adoption of a single 
quality, possibly standardized with a 
butterfat content within a _ specific 
range of, say, 3.3 to 3.7 per 
cent, and whether a reduction in the 
number and types of packages would 
produce economies in cost and shift 
high-fat milk to the manufacture of 
such essential products as butter and 
whole milk powder. 

“4. Simplification of New York 
City’s complex delivery system. 

“Our problem is to determine what 
modifications of delivery in densely 
populated areas as well as suburban 
districts and in wholesale as well as 
retail distribution would be ready 
sources of savings. 


“We are not limited in our direc- 
tive to those fields of investigation, 
and we are not limiting ourselves,” 
continued Dr. Blanford: 


Extending the Milk Shed 


“The value of extending the met- 
ropolitan milk marketing area, which 
is now formed by New York City 








and Westchester, Nassau, and Suf- 
folk Counties in New York State, 
likewise is being examined. Any 
program of allocation of supplies, 
control of country movements of 
milk, and consolidation of receiving 
plants would require such an exten- 
sion as an essential preliminary to 
full contol and as a safeguard against 
evasion. 


“It would, moreover, put con- 
sumers, distributors, and labor in the 
entire metropolitan area on an equal 
footing. Producers for the whole 
area, in addition, would be assured 
an equitable share in the consumers’ 
milk dollars. 


“Extension of the milk marketing 
area, as it has been proposed hereto- 
fore, would make it co-extensive 
with the metropolitan area, bringing 
in all or parts of nine counties in 
Nothern New Jersey,: five counties 
in New York, and one in Connecti- 
cut. The counties that would be in- 
cluded, wholly or in part, are Ber- 
gen, Passaic, Morris, Essex, Union, 
Somerset, Middlesex, Monmouth, 
and Ocean in New Jersey, Rockland, 
Orange, Sullivan, Putnam, and Dut- 
chess in New York, and Fairfield in 
Connecticut. 


“As our investigation is now in 
its preliminary phase, it is too early 
to say confidently what combination 
of economies will produce the de- 
sired saving.” Dr. Blanford con- 
cluded, “It is certain, however, that 
any recommendation resulting from 
our research and meeting with the 
approval of the Food Distribution 
Administration will be applied as 
rapidly as possible in order to reach 
its goal within the specified time.” 


No reports likewise have been re- 
ceived as to progress made by Market 
Administrators in the other twenty 
large federal order areas. Since the 
FDA’s call for the development of 
new economies was originally stated 
to replace the increase in consumer 
prices which took effect the first part 
of January for a ninety day period, 
however, some definite action is ex- 
pected before the Ist of April. 


It is still greatly to be hoped that 
every available amount of advice and 
assistance will be called upon from 
long-experienced commercial milk in- 
dustry elements before any definite 
plan is promulgated. This is especial- 
(Please Turn to Page 100) 
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Vote On Order Change 


Dairyman in Boston Shed to Ballot on 
Proposed Revisions in Federal 
Control Set Up 


Boston, Mass.—Dairy farmers supplying 
milk to the Boston market are to vote on 
an amended federal marketing order regulat- 
ing the handling of milk in the area. The 
amended order, if approved, would increase 
the farm price for Class I fluid milk from 
$3.86 to $4.10 per hundred pounds (approxi- 
mately 44 cent per quart) when butter in the 
New York market sells for 45 or more cents 
per pound. The present order provides that 
when the (New York wholesale butter price 
is 40 or more cents per pound, the price for 
Class I milk shall be $3.86. It also provides 
that this price shall automatically decrease to 
$3.26 on April 1. 


The proposed order would also increase 
the price of Class II milk approximately 
20 cents per hundred pounds, and the butter 
class by about 25 cents per hundred pounds. 


The proposed amendments to the order 


include : 


1. Reclassifying all plant shrinkage up to 
two per cent as Class II milk. Plant shrink- 
age is now pro-rated between Class I and II. 


2. Reducing Class II plant handling from 


21% cents per hundred pounds to 20 cents. 
_ 3. Revising Class II freight allowances 
into 50-mile zones. 


_ 4. Reducing Class I freight allowances 
from 1 to 3 cents per hundred pounds. 

5. Changing the months during which the 
butter class would be allowed from May, 
June and September, to April to September, 
inclusive. 

6. Eliminating the clause which provides 
that new producers entering the market re- 
ceive the Class II price for all their milk 
during their first two months of deliveries. 
Under the proposed change, they would get 
full prices. 





SAFETY AWARDS TO DAIRIES 





Exceptional Records Established -in 


Omaha Campaign to Reduce Accidents 


Three dairy products companies recently 
given safety awards during the Omaha Safety 
Council’s “Smash the 7th Column” drive in 
Omaha February 22-26 are Frank Pilley & 
Sons, Inc., Harding Cream Company and 
Roberts Dairy Company. 

During the campaign all homes, school 
children, industrial workers, automobile 
drivers, and pedestrians in Omaha were 
reached with special safety booklets, pamph- 
lets, and posters. Leaders of the drive 
adopted the slogan: “Smash the 7th Column 
—Live Safely, Drive Safely, and Work 
Safely.” 


Frank Pilley & Sons, Inc., with 47 em- 
ployes holds a record of 73,210 work hours 
with no accidents, and Harding Cream, with 
46 employes worked 56,410 hours with no 
In the Large Fleet Passenger Car 


accidents. 


Division of awards, Roberts Dairy Co. with 
11 cars, showing 63,423 miles holds a perfect 
record of no accidents. 

The awards covered a 6-months period 
from July Ist, and were presented at a dinner 


following an all-day industrial conference 
during the drive attended by approximately 
700 plant managers, foremen, and safety 
engineers. 


— 


MILK PUBLICITY FAVORED 





Grange Master Voices Opposition to 
Discontinuance of N. Y. Advertising 


Considerable controversy resulted after the 
announcement by Governor Thomas E, 
Dewey of New York State that he did not 
expect the milk tax for advertising to be 
collected this year. Last year, the tax pro- 
duced $342,741 of which approximately 
$300,000 was spent for advertising milk in 
the state. 

William J. Rich, master of the New York 
State Grange, in a prepared statement re- 
garding the state advertising program said, 
“We favor this campaign because we be- 
lieve it has accomplished results worth many 
times the little it costs. We believe it is the 
dairymen’s best insurance against a postwar 
collapse in their market.” He claimed further 
that discontinuance of the advertising pro- 
gram would aid John L. Lewis’ attempt to 
unionize the state’s dairymen. 

Some farm organizations indorse the move 
to discontinue the publicity campaign while 
others oppose the movement. 


NOYES OPTIMISTIC ON SUPPLY 








Holton V. Noyes, New York State Com- 
missioner of Agriculture, stated in Albany 
that the production of milk this year is 
running slightly below last year’s, but despite 
lower production. he felt, the amount avail- 
able for fluid use will meet demands. 

He added that even lower production was 
possible because of the growing difficulty of 
obtaining concentrated feeds and proper 
roughage. Shortages of labor and machinery, 
he said, also are serious threats to maximum 
production. 


Contrary to reports, the Commissioner 
stated, production has not been seriously 
affected by undue slaughter of dairy cattle. 
He-said, there is little difference in the num- 
ber of dairy cows on the farms today com- 
pared to a year ago. 

——— oe —__ 


DAIRY DESTROYED BY FIRE 





North Hampton, Mass.—Fire razed the 
Sunny Pines Dairy here recently, which was 
operated by Arthur Ross and Everett Massey. 

Mr. Ross said that several hundreds of 
bottles of milk and that probably most of 
the equipment were ruined. Arrangements 
have been made with a Haverhill dairy con- 
cern to supply the customers of the damaged 
firm. The loss was said to be partially 
covered by insurance. 
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Sditorially , sak: 


Red Cross Carries On 


—tOR more than a score of years, people 
k in all walks of life have been making 
annual contributions to support the far- 
flung work of the American Red Cross. Each 
year during that period hundreds of thou- 
sands have come in contact with the Red 
Cross. They may have been disaster victims. 
Perhaps they were enrolled in Red Cross 
first aid classes or one of the other educa- 
tional projects of the organization. Quite 
possibly they were among the many volunteer 
workers whose unselfish spirit of service rep- 
resents the Red Cross cornerstone. 


During 1942, however, more than 1,000,- 
000 men and women made a new contact 
with the Red Cross. They were those who 
each contributed a portion of their blood to 
the Red Cross Donor Service. Collected at 
the request of the Army and Navy, this 
blood is processed into plasma and serum 
albumin, and today it is being used on the 
world’s battlefields, helping to give our 
wounded a much better chance at life. This 
year 4,000,000 donors are needed. 


It may safely be said that the Red Cross 
Blood Donor Service has opened the eyes 
of many to the real significance of the Red 
Cross. Another eye-opener, though not so 
well known, is the fact that in North Africa, 
in New Guinea and the Solomons, and where- 
ever else the need arises, surgical dressings 
made by Red Cross volunteer workers are 
being used to bind the wounds of those who 
are out there prepared to give their last full 
measure of devotion. 


On the lighter side of the picture, the Red 
Cross has established some 150 servicemen’s 
clubs, rest homes and recreation centers 
abroad where our soldiers and sailers, tak- 
ing a respite from their duties, find every- 
thing they might desire for a good time: 
comfortable beds and showers, home cooked 
food, games and entertainment. With them 
also, at home and abroad, in camp and hos- 
pital, are Red Cross representatives, men 
and women of training and experience, ready 
to advise and counsel and help unravel any 
of the many personal and family problems 
to which soldier and civilian alike are subject. 


Despite all the work of the Red Cross on 
behalf of the serviceman, it continues its 
activities at home. Instruction in first aid, 
home nursing and nutrition, assistance to 
families of servicemen, work in hospitals and 
in other fields of public welfare, disaster 
preparedness and relief, and a host of similar 
activities, keep the organization busier than 
it ever has been before. 

All of which points to one fact: The Red 
Cross is your Red Cross. It is yours in a 
deep and personal sense. It is doing the 
things you yourself would do if you had the 
opportunity. Not only in one isolated case, 
but all along the line. To do this costs 
money. This month the Red Cross is raising 
its 1943 War Fund, the goal of which is 
$125,000,000. Every dollar you contribute 
will be spent as wisely as you would spend 
it. And you have the assurance that it will 
help save the lives of our boys, help main- 
tain their morale, alleviate suffering in many 
parts of the world, and build a stronger and 
firmer civilian front. 


Caution Urgently Needed 


HE country’s milk distributing indus- 

try is adjusting its operations in com- 

pliance with Food Distribution Order 
No. 11 issued by SecRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 
WiIcKarRD and comprising uniform regulatory 
moves in five separate directions designed 
to effect further economies in milk market- 
ing. Full outline of the new provisions was 
presented in the February issue of the 
REvIEW. 


It is as yet too early to appraise the re- 
sults of the country-wide required changes, 
though in general experience seems toindicate 
that the initial steps of the Food Distribu- 
tion Administration in its lately-announced 
drive are not producing particularly im- 
portant results. 


Projected further regulatory moves of the 
FDA under its current program, however, 
embrace much more drastic and revolution- 
ary changes in the entire field of milk pro- 
duction and sale. These with respect to 
proposals covering New England also were 
comprehensively detailed and commented 
upon in our February issue. Their sub- 


stance was largely echoed in the plan out- 
lined for the vast New York shed. And 
whatever final regulatory orders are worked 
out for these territories undoubtedly will 
furnish the major pattern to be followéd in 
the country’s twenty other large milk mar- 
keting areas under federal control. 


Once again we voice the fervent hope that 
before directives to effectuate these goals 
are issued, each suggestion be scrutinized 
with the utmost care, and if possible sub- 
jected to adequate tests under actual com- 
mercial operations, in order to exact the 
maximum of wholly desirable benefits in 
the nature of real economies, and at the 
same time avoid undue disruption and un- 
necessary hardship upon all elements in the 
milk scene,—producer, handler and consumer 
alike. 


For example consider this: 
An Object Lesson 


ES, sliced bread again adorns milady’s 
Y ti after all the fanfare of savings 

to be accomplished by its banishment. 
And therein may be a moral. Non-sliced 
bread confessedly proved to be a flop as an 
economic reform or as a “frill” elimination 
in the distribution of bread. 


The threat of similar dismal failures lies 
in the many proposals for economic reforms 
in the field of distribution. Based purely 
upon theory, attempts to eliminate so-called 
“frills” in milk distribution, for example, well 
may prove equally disastrous as the case of 
bread slicing. 


It is certain that every factor in modern 
milk distribution is the result of years of 
increasingly efficient experience based upon 
the principle of trial and error and the forces 
of free and keen competition. To overthrow 
any of the established trade practices though 
hasty fiat, snap judgment, personal bias or 
theory not substantiated by experience may 
also result in failure. While possibly true 
that lasting benefits may accrue to producers, 
consumers and distributors by altered prac- 
tices in certain directions, the possible haz- 
ards as exemplified in the case of bread slic- 
ing surely show that sound leadership should 
exercise extreme caution toward all revolu- 
tionary reforms. 


Butter Sales By Milk Dealers 
ITH practically all milk distributors 
W exseriencine greatly increased butter 
demands during this period of short- 


age of that product, a new problem confronts 
the milk trade. Regular milk customers who 
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previously did not buy any butter from the 


drivers, and others who wanted to start 
buying milk as a lever to obtain butter, 
created a new pressure that has caused many 
headaches. In many instances it has become 
necessary to formulate some definite butter 
sales policy embodying the greatest degree 
of fairness and justice. 


One prominent eastern milk distributor has 
analyzed all his butter sales according to 
each customer’s weekly purchases for the 
months of September and October last year. 
With this knowledge, quotas were set up for 
each customer. Of course the quotas did not 
guarantee customers getting any specific 
amount of butter each week; however, they 
did get the assurance that their requirements 
would be taken care of first. Under no con- 
dition would customers be permitted to buy 
butter in excess of their average September- 
October purchases. As for others who had 
not bought any butter during that period, 
they were flatly but politely told that no 
butter would be available for them while the 
shortage existed. 


Ill-feeling and threats to discontinue buying 
milk resulted in some quarters, and a frac- 
tion of unreasonable business was lost. To 
some of those who threatened to quit buying 
milk it was the practice of the drivers to 
explain the intent of the law in respect to 
taking on new business by using butter as a 
bait to hold milk trade or to get new milk 
customers. With this particular firm it is an 
ironclad rule that unless a customer bought 
butter during September or October no butter 
would be sold to any customer as long as 
the shortage exists. Under no consideration 
is any butter sold to new retail customers 
regardless of the amount of milk or cream 
that is purchased. 


Speaking on this butter sales policy, one 
of the firm’s officials stated “Today we re- 
ceived a carload of over twenty thousand 
pounds of butter; if it were not for our 
strict policy I am confident that our sales 
force could add four hundred new milk cus- 
tomers by using it as a lever, but this we 
refuse to do, as we feel it would be contrary 
to fair trade practices and not in conformity 
with our rigid policy.” 


Four-Foot Delivery 


ICTURED on the front cover of this 
issue of the Review is a scene which 
is becoming increasingly common in the 
In this 
milkman 


country’s milk distributing markets. 
instance New Haven Dairy 
“CHARLIE” MILLER is serving his daughter 
Caro. with a quart of “Homo”. Dollie, 
the horse, is relatively new in the milk busi- 
ness, but in four weeks’ time she has learned 
nearly every stop on the route. The recon- 
ditioned wagon is one of a group which had 
been discarded in New Jersey several years 
ago by another milk distributor. 


In compliance with the multiplicity of neces- 
sary conservation orders pertaining to truck 
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mileage, tires and gasoline, many milk dis- 
tributors are replacing motorized units with 
horses and Yes, the burdens of 
war are reviving many scenes of yesteryear. 


Control Law Upheld 


Supreme Court Renders Decision In- 


wagons. 


volving State Established Prices in 
Case of Milk Sales to Army 


In regard to the fixing of minimum prices 
for milk sold to the federal government for 
use in army camps on land belonging to the 
state, the U. S. Supreme Court delivered a 
far-reaching decision March 1. 


The 4 to 3 decision upheld the contention 
of the state of Pennsylvania that it had the 
authority to fix minimum prices on milk 
Constitutionality 
of the Pennsylvania milk control law, as it 
applied to sales to the government was chal- 
lenged by Penn Dairies, Inc., of Lancaster 
which had entered into a contract to supply 
milk to an army camp at Indiantown Gap, 
Pa., at a price that was lower than that 
established by the Pennsylvania Milk Con- 
trol Commission. 


sales to the government. 


In a second decision, 5 to 2, the Supreme 
Court held that the state of California could 
not take such action on milk sold to the 
federal government for use at Moffett Field 
which is owned by the government. 


Cites Power of Congress 


The court held, however, that “Congress 
may, if it find the national interest so re- 
quires, override the state milk law of Penn- 
sylvania as respects purchases for the Army” 
and “if not inimical to the same interest sub- 
ject its purchasing officers on Moffett Field 
to the restrictions of the milk law of Cali- 
fornia.” 


“Until it speaks,” the Roberts opinion add- 
ed, “we should enforce the limits of power 
imposed by funda- 
mental law.” - 


the provisions of the 


Justice Roberts said that the court’s con- 
clusions in the two cases “may seem con- 
tradictory, but in preserving the balance be- 
tween national and state power seemingly 
inconsequential differences often require di- 
verse results. ... 


“We are bound to the relevant 
constitutional provision with respect to the 
exclusive power of Congress over Federal 
lands.” 


respect 


Constitutionality of California milk con- 
trol legislation, as applied to sales to Moffett 
Field, was challenged by the Pacific Coast 
Dairy, Inc., of Santa Clara County, on the 
ground that the state had no regulatory 
authority over Federal territory. 


Other states having legislation similar to 
that of Pennsylvania and California are 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, Alabama, Con- 


necticut, Florida, Georgia, Maine, Montana, 
New Hampshire, Oregon, Rhode Island, 
Vermont and Virginia. 

oe ee 


PROPOSE PRICE INCREASE 





Dept. of Agriculture Would Amend 
Philadelphia Milk Market Order 


Washington, D. C—A proposed amend- 
ment to the Philadelphia federal milk mar- 
keting order which would increase the price 
of Class 1 milk from $3.70 to $3.93 per 
hundred pounds was announced February 
22nd by the Department of Agriculture. Ex- 
ceptions to the proposal, which was drafted 
by the Food Distribution Administration on 
the basis of testimony given at the public 
hearing in Philadelphia, January 21st, 22nd 
and 23rd, were to be filed by the industry 
through March Ist. 

The 23-cent increase (14 cent a quart) was 
recommended upon the basis of evidence in- 
dicating that supplies of milk for the Phila- 
delphia market are low and that a price ad- 
justment, recognizing increased production 
costs, would help correct this situation. Dur- 
ing November, 1942, it was necessary to 
import 4,876,000 pounds of “emergency” milk 
into the Philadelphia market. 

At the present time, Philadelphia milk 
prices are out of line with those in the 
New York market, due to advances in the 
price of milk in the latter market. Philadel- 
phia and New York compete for milk from 
the same area. 

After exceptions to the proposal have been 
considered by the Department, a tentatively 
approved marketing agreement may be sub- 
mitted to farmers and to handlers for 
approval. 

Other proposed amendments to the Phila- 
delphia milk order are being studied by FDA 
officials. A report on these proposals will 
be submitted to the industry for exceptions 


as soon as analysis of them is completed. 
ee 


NEW MILK ORDER 


Washington, D. C.—Amendments to the 
federal order regulating the handling of 
milk in the Greater Kansas City (Mo.-Kan.) 
area became effective March 1, the U. S 
Department of Agriculture has announced. 

Under the amended order, the farm price 
of Class 1 milk was increased from $3.22 t 
$3.48 per hundredweight and the farm pric 
of Class 2 milk from $2.97 to $3.23. These 
price adjustments result mainly from the us 
of a new price formula basis. Under the 
new order, prices are based on milk of a 3.8 
butterfat test, instead of the former 3.5 test 
The increases were recommended, upon thx 
basis of testimony presented at a public 
hearing, as a necessary spur to maintain or, 
if possible, increase milk production in the 
Kansas City milkshed. 

The amended order establishes alternative 


methods of pricing milk at the farmer level, 
one based on the evaporated milk formula, 


the other on the level of butter and dry 
skim milk prices. 
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Labor Administration 
of U.S.D.A. 


Workers from New Sources 


New Division to Recruit 


for Needed Farm Work 


Secretary of Agriculture Claude R. Wick- 
ard announced March 1, the formation of 
an Agricultural Labor Administration in 
the Department of Agriculture. The Labor 
Administration will be responsible for the 
development and direction of all phases of 
the Department’s farm labor program. It 
will take over the farm labor work previous- 
ly carried on by the Agricultural Labor 
Branch of the Food Production Administra- 
tion and will also integrate farm labor work 
by other Department agencies, including that 
of the Food Distribution Administration, the 
Farm Security Administration, and the Ex- 
tension Service. 

Wayne H. Darrow, associate director of 
the Department’s Office of Information, has 
been named Director of the new Labor 
agency. Fred Morrell, Mrs. Julien N. Friant, 
and Wm. L. Teutsch have been named as 
assistants to Mr. Darrow. 


Major John O. Walker, chief of the Agri- 
cultural Labor Branch of the Food Produc- 
tion Administration, has been asked by the 
Bureau of the Budget to undertake a special 
study on government organization and will 
leave the Department soon for that task. 


The Department’s farm labor program 
which will be carried out in cooperation 
with the Extension Service and other federal 
and state agencies, calls for the recruiting 
of some 3,500,000 voluntary workers by the 
peak harvest season; the transportation of 
approximately 300,000 seasonal workers, in- 
cluding 50,000 foreign workers; the recruit- 
ment of several hundred thousand additional 
high school youths and women workers, and 
the movement of 50,000 year-around workers 
from submarginal farming areas for work 
on dairy and general purpose farms. 
——_ 


ICE CREAM PRICE REVISED 





in Butterfat Content Now 
Affects Value of Product 


Vashington, D. C.—The OPA recently 
issued a ruling that where the reduction in 
butterfat content of the ice cream or ice 
cream mix is 2% per cent or less, both 
manufacturers and retailers will be permitted 
to continue to charge their March, 1942, 
ceiling prices. 

The action is expected to relieve manu- 
facturers who are squeezed by higher pro- 
duction costs, due primarily to sharp ad- 
vances in butter prices between March, 1942 
—when ceilings were placed on ice cream— 
and last fall, when butter first came under 
Price control and also to pass on to con- 
sumers price savings effected by manufac- 
turers through new ice cream formulas con- 
taining materially less butterfat content than 


Change 
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previously. However, consumer savings will 
begin only when the butterfat content is cut 
more than 2% per cent and will apply only to 
that portion of the reduced butterfat content 


over 2%4 per cent. 
— ee 


SEES QUALITY THREATENED 


Indianapolis, Ind. (EB) — The Indiana 
House of Representatives has passed a meas- 
ure 78 to 1 to prohibit cities with Grade A 
milk ordinances from collecting inspection 
fees from farmers with dairy cows. Health 
officials say if the measure becomes a law, 
it will be a definite threat to the quality of 
milk program and the Grade A classifica- 


tion here and in other centers where Grade 
A ordinances are in effect. Farmers now 
are charged lc a hundredweight for inspec- 
tion, and distributors the same. This pro- 
vides money to insure the proper grade of 
milk. 


CLOSES DISTRIBUTING STATION 


Haverstraw, N. Y.—The Borden Company 
recently discontinued the delivery of milk 
and has closed its distributing station on 
to the tire and gasoline conserving program, 
and has closed its distributing station on 
Maple Ave. here. 





BOTH ARE 


GRAND 


Rapid-Flo filter disks, acclaimed by America ? 
dairy farmers in a national poll. Asked to name 
the best filter disk, twice as many voted for J & J 
Rapid- Flo as for all other brands combined! 


CHAMPIONS - 


DEDICATED 
TO THE 





DAIRY 


INDUSTRY 





ST. JAMES PHILOSOPHER’S BARBEE 
GRAND CHAMPION GUERNSEY 


Barbee, Grand Champion Winner at Waterloo, 
1941 and 1942, is owned by St. James Farm, 
Naperville, IIL, under the expert management 
of Albert E. Cox. It is worth noting that 
Rapid-Flo filter disks have been used for over 
15 years at St. James Farm. 





GRAND CHAMPIONS — IMPROVED 
DAIRY HERDS... Both are contributing 
to the program for increased milk production. 

More dairy products are urgently needed. 
To assure the production of clean milk, 
every precaution should be taken. J &J 
Rapid -Flo filter disks aid in the drive 
for clean milk. by providing vital Double 
Protection: 


A reliable, everyday checkup on basic 


sanitary precautions for producing dean 
milk — the farmer's own sediment test. 





A strong, efficient filter, r ing dirt 
which may get into milk in spite of all 
precautions. 


Continuous research and improvement re- 
sulting in unfailing reliability, as well as the 
overwhelming preference expressed by dairy 
farmers, have earned top honors for Rapid- 
Flo — truly, the Grand Champion filter 
disk. Every dairy farmer needs and can have 
the benefits of JaJ Rapid-Flo at no extra cost. 


FILTER PRODUCTS DIVISION 





4949 W. 65th Street 


Chicago, Illinois 




















Red Cross Crusade 


Impacts of War Create Unprecendented 
Task that Requires $125,000,000 Fund 
Through Popular Subscription 


Highlighted by appeals from some of the 
most important personages in present-day 
American history the 1943 American Red 
Cross War Fund Campaign to raise $125,- 
000,000 was launched February 28. Its im- 
auguration marked by coast-to-coast 
radio broadcasts of messages by President 
Roosevelt, General Eisenhower and Admiral 
Nimitz. In addition to the national broad- 
casts hundreds of local radio stations devoted 
time in behalf of the Red Cross Drive. Other 
media, including newspapers, national adver- 
tisers, transportation systems, point-of-sale 
displays, magazines, churches and hotels were 
employed on a voluntary basis to aid in dis- 
seminating appeals for the drive in a manner 
that exceeded all previous efforts. So broad 
was the publicity that practically every home 
and hamlet in the country heard the appeals 
to support the Red Cross program in its 
relation to the war. 


was 


In his radio message President Roosevelt 
said, “The American Red Cross begins today 
the greatest single crusade of mercy in all 
history. It is undertaking a task unprece- 
dented—because this war is unprecedented. 
We undertake this greatest of all Red Cross 
crusades in the name of mercy—now that 
we are engaged in a war to decide whether 
all our concepts of mercy and human de- 
cency are strong enough to survive.” 


cisenhower and Nimitz Appeal 


General Dwight D. Eisenhower, from his 
headquarters in North Africa transmitted 
a stirring message in behalf of the campaign 
in which he said that North Africa had 
been “systematically stripped of all those 
things you are used to buying daily at the 
corner drug store,” and explained that 
soldiers there depend on the Red Cross for 
practically all of their comforts and con- 
He added: “I do hope that the 
Red Cross organization in this theater will 
be expanded many times. We have need of 
it every day everywhere.” 

Admiral Chester W. Nimitz, in the Pa- 
cific theatre of war joined in the appeal by 
short wave, saying, “We are now at the 
crossroads of the Pacific campaign. Through 
the unmatched devotion of the men who held 
the lines in the trying months of the past 
year we have turned back the enemy in the 
South Pacific. The loss of Guadalcanal 
marks the first defeat of that kind suffered 
by the Japanese in modern times.” 


veniences. 


The Admiral then predicted that “from 
now on the going will be tougher. Our men 
have the will and the spirit to carry on, a 
spirit that will bring victory. But, he 
added, “they must have twenty-four-hour- 
a-day support of every able-bodied American 
seven days a week, and contributions to the 
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Red Cross constitute a direct contribution 
to the spirit and morale of our fighting 
forces.” 

——__ » —<— - 


PAPER CUPS SAVE BOMBER 





Edgar F. Wright, Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Mono Service Company, relates the 
story of how paper cups played a distinctive 
part in saving the lives of the crew and their 
bomber. 

It seems that recently a Catalina patrol 
bomber was lost in a fog and had to land 
on a rough sea. Seams in the bomber were 
opened by the landing, and the nine-man 
crew had to bail out water or sink. 

Ensign John L. Sampson, the twenty-five 
year old pilot, said, “Our only hope was to 
ride it out until found. For two and a half 
days we kept afloat because of paper drink- 
ing cups. For 24 hours a day we kept two- 
man shifts using them to bail out. The cups 
didn’t dissolve, but they looked pretty sloppy 
when rescue came.” 

Mr. Wright reports further that Mono 
Kups are.serving war purposes in Great 
Britain, Syria, Arabia, Africa, Australia, 
New Zealand and even a small group down 
in the Antarctic. On the home front these 
containers are replacing tin and helping pack- 
age essential civilian foods. 

——_e <2 e —____ 


FORAN ASSAILS OPA BAN 





Arthur F. Foran, State Milk Control Di- 
rector of New Jersey, took exception, Feb- 
ruary 9, to an order of the Regional O.P.A. 
Administrator, that denied a proposed cent- 
a-quart advance in retail milk prices in New 
Jersey. The Milk Control Director, in a letter 
to the O.P.A. Administrator, said “The 
outstanding and most important question is 
‘shall the milk industry of New Jersey—an 
industry with an investment of nearly $300,000- 
000 in the state—be permitted to survive?’” 

Mr. Foran stated that records reveal that 
the price of grain and dairy concentrates has 
increased 11 per cent, dairy replacements 27 
per cent and labor costs 23 per cent, while 
the farmers have received only a 7.5 per cent 
increase in the price of milk. 

—<—> 2 


BLAZE DAMAGES DAIRY 








Thornton Heights, Me.—Fire in the boiler 
room in the dairy of Charles R. Dean of 
Main St. here recently caused damage esti- 
mated at more than $5,000. Principal loss 
was in the boiler room but a bottling and 
refrigerating plant were damaged by heat and 
water. The loss was covered by insurance 
and it is expected that the damaged sections 
will be replaced. 

—_ —o—_ ¢ 


NEW DAIRY PRODUCTS FIRM 
Lindenhurst, N. Y.—South Shore Dairy 
Farms, Inc., has been incorporated to deal in 
dairy products of all kinds by Harry L. Mar- 
cus, 50 Court St., Brooklyn. 





‘thirds vote 





Holm Succeeds Rogers 


Appointed Chief Research 
United States 


Bureau of Dairy Industry 


of Dairy 


Laboratories in 


Dr. George E. Holm, biochemist in tl 
U. S. Bureau of Dairy Industry since 192 
was recently appointed Chief of the Bureau 
Division of Dairy Research Laboratories ¢ 
succeed Dr. Lore A. Rogers. 


Dr. Rogers, who retired August 1, 1942, 
had completed more than 40 years of Gover: 
ment service—all of it in dairy research wor 





Dr. George E. Holm 


in the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Under his direction, the Division of Dairy 
Research Laboratories built up a noteworthy 
backlog of fundamental dairy information, 
much of which is now helping to meet the 
changes required in the wartime production 
and handling of dairy products. 


Dr. Holm has made numerous contribution 
toward a better understanding of the chem 
istry of milk and related subjects. The re 
sults of his work have been useful in man 
instances in devising methods of prolonging 
the keeping quality of dairy products. 

9 e 


MILK CONTROL OUT 





Indianapolis, Ind. (EB) 
tempt to suspend rules in the closing hours 
of the purpose 
of reviving legislation to re-enact the state 
milk control law failed in the House of Rep- 
resentatives for want of the necessary two 
\ roll call failed to bring the 
measure back for action. 

A House reconsideration 
during the session of the contents of any 


\ farm bloc at 


General Assembly for the 


rule prohibits 


bill which has been postponed indefinitely. 
A bill to make the present milk control set- 
up permanent was postponed indefinitely on 
in the House February 15 
The present milk control law will pass into 
oblivion this June 


second reading 
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A TIME PAYMENT PLAN 
THAT CONTRIBUTES 
TO VICTORY 


Remember the time payment plan 
on milk plant machinery under which 
you'd pay 25% down and the balance, 
plus interest, over a period of 12 
months? 


That plan was good. But now there’s 
a much better one under which to 
get the new equipment you’re going 
to need after the war to replace such 
of your present equipment as will be 
worn out or out of line with the 
demands of post-war marketing con- 


ditions and processing developments. 


Suppose the price of the new equip- 
ment amounts to $4,000.00. 


Under the time payment plan you’d 
pay $1,000.00 down, leaving a 


balance of $3,000.00 plus $120.00 
interest. You'd pay off the balance 
in 12 monthly installments of 
$260.00 each. 


Under the new and better plan you’d 
accumulate $4,000.00 worth of War 
Bonds. Then, when the war’s over, 
you can turn in your bonds and 
instead of buying your new equip- 
ment on time you pay cash for it and 
pocket $80.00 in cash discount. 
Instead of paying out $120.00 in- 
terest you keep it plus such interest 
as your bonds have paid in to you! 


And you have helped your country 
... have contributed to America’s 
Victory. 


CHERRY-BURRELL CORPORATION 


427 W. RANDOLPH STREET e 


CHICAGO 


xk 
FACTORIES, WAREHOUSES, BRANCHES, OFFICES OR DISTRIBUTORS AT YOUR SERVICE IN 55 CITIES 
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New ADA Campaign 


American Dairy Association Prepares 
to Educate Public to the Industry’s 

War-time Problems 

Iil—A two-fold program to 


secure a better public understanding of the 
dairy farmer’s wartime food production prob- 


Chicago, 


lems during a time of shortages and to build 
a backlog of demand for dairy products when 
they are plentiful again after the war will 
be launched this spring 


by the American 


Dairy Association. 


The association, which represents 5,000,000 
American dairy farmers and has member- 
ship of dairy farmers in 14 different states, 
will tell how 
throughout America, 


farms 
their 
wives and children, are working long hours 


scattered 


larmers, 


today on 
dairy 


seven days a week to produce the dairy 





OWEN M. RICHARDS 


foods needed in record quantities by the 


armed forces of America and our allies. 


“Only by the realization of how the farmer 
is working and the extent of the world-wide 
plea for more American dairy products can 
the public fully understand the problem of 
shortages of butter and other dairy foods 
today,” said Owen Richards, ADA manager, 
in a recent statement outlining the new drive. 


Public Must Realize Task 


“Production of milk this year, estimated 
at 122,000,000,000 pounds, will hit an all- 
time high,” he continued. “On the nation’s 
dairy farms this means that farmers and 
their wives are working from before dawn 
to late at night to meet goals set for them 
by the government’s wartime food production 
program. They are doing the job despite 
shortages of manpower, farm machinery and 
many necessary farm supplies.” 


The reason for shortages to consumers is 
clear only by realizing the extent of demand 
for butter by the armed forces. Richards 
pointed out that this has been so great that 
beginning February Ist, it has been necessary 
for the government to order all creameries 
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producing 12,000 pounds of butter or more to 
set aside 30 per cent of their total production 
for purchase by the armed forces or Lend- 
Lease. 

“By keeping the public and grocers fully 
informed of the critical situation at this 
time, the nation’s farmers in their new ADA 
program offer another example of how they 
can help themselves by working together 
in their common interest,” Richards said. 

Richards also announced the selection of 
the Chicago Office of Campbell-Mithun, Inc., 
as the advertising agency for the ADA in 
the new program. 


ee 


TEMPER MILK FREEZE 


OPA Authorizes Regional Offices to 
Make Certain Adjustments 
Washington, D. C. 
ministrators 





Eight regional ad- 
instructed February 16th 
Price Administration to 
in making price adjust- 
ments under two circumstances in connection 
with the recent “freeze” of milk prices at the 
producers level: 


were 
Office of 
move immediately 


by the 


(1) Where a producer price can be in- 
creased without the necessity of increasing 
either wholesale or retail prices because the 
distributors’ margin is adequate to absorb the 
increase in producer prices. 

(2) Where lower prices in one milk mar- 
keting area are resulting in an unnatural 
drain of milk from that area to contiguous 
areas and leaving the former with less than 
its fair share of the 
supply. 

OPA stressed that its action, taken after 
discussions with representatives of state milk 
control boards, did not mean that the general 
level of fluid milk prices should necessarily 
be raised but rather that OPA expressed its 
desire to move with the utmost speed on 
individual and local situations arising under 
the “freeze”. The “freeze” was effectuated 
February 13, 1943, by Maximum Price Regu- 
lation No. 329—Purchase of Milk from Pro- 
ducers for Resale as Fluid Milk. Prices 
were “frozen” at the highest January, 1943, 
level. 

In making the adjustments ordered, OPA 
regional milk staffs will work closely with 
the State Control Boards, Colleges of Agri- 
culture, and any other agencies able to con- 
tribute a background of facts and experience 
in the handling of milk problems in their 
areas. 


necessarily limited 


———3“—-—___—_ 


ADOPT SAVINGS PLAN 


Indianapolis, Ind. (EB)—The transporta- 


tion committee of the Indianapolis fluid milk 
marketing area has adopted a plan calculated 
to clip approximately one-fourth off the mile- 
age of trucks hauling milk into this city. 
According to George F. Burnett, regional 
director of ODT, the local committee is 
one of the first in the nation to complete an 
approved plan for conservation of milk truck 
equipment. 








Ice Cream Short Course 
University of Minnesota to Hold Two- 
Day Meeting at University 
Farm March 15-16 


New and important problems imposed | 
wartime conditions that influence ice crear 


composition, manufacturing and marketing 


will be thoroughly discussed by a corps « 
specialists at the Ice Cream Manufacturers’ 
Short Course by the University of Minne 
March 15 and 16. 
announcement the 
speakers will participate in the program: 
MONDAY, MARCH 15 
The dairy situaion as it affects the ice cream 


manufacturer—D. T. Carlson, President, North- 
west Assn. Ice Cream Manufacturers. 

New ideas on stabilizers—D. D. Dahle, Pro- 
fessor of Dairy Manufacturing, Division of Dairy 
Husbandry, Pennsylvania State College. 

The sugar problem—Suggestions for conserving 
—P. H. Tracy, Professor in Chief in Dairy Manv- 
facturing, Division of Dairy Husbandry, University 
of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 

Preparation of invert sugar (Demonstration)— 
*S. T. Coulter, *E, L. Thomas. 

Chocolate coatings—(a) Present problems in the 
production and use of chocolate coatings for ice 
cream—J. H. Erb, Professor of Dairy Technology, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio; (b) Stretch- 
ing for coating—P. H. Tracy. 

Building solids in war time ice cream—*W. B. 
Combs, *E. L. Thomas. 

Shrinkage in ice cream—P. H. Tracy. 

TUESDAY, MARCH 16 


Studies on the use of sweet cream buttermilk in 
ice cream—*E, L. omas. 


Ices and sherbets—Recent investigations—C. D. 
Dahle. 


Tips on improving the body and texture of war 
time ice cream—J. y 


Use of vegetable solids in the manufacture of 
ersatz ice cream—P. H. Tracy. 


Defects in sherbets and ices—C. D. 


sota, According to the 


following subjects and 


Dahle. 


Selection of flavors, vanilla, chocolate, fruit— 
Erb. 
Acidity of sherbets and ices—*S. T. Coulter, 


*E. Thomas. 

Bacterial standards as influenced by 
ingredients—*H. Macy. 

My experience—Those ice cream manufacturers 
who have devoted study to timely subjects will 
be called on to report their findings. 


war time 





*University of Minnesota. 
eee 


PURCHASES MILK ROUTES 

St. Johnsbury, Vt—The Cream Top Dairy 
here has purchased the wholesale and retail 
milk routes but not the equipment of the 
Littleton Dairy, Inc., according to a recent 
announcement by Robert <A. Gadapee 
proprietor of Cream Top. 

The Littleton milk will be brought to the 
Cream Top Dairy’s St. Johnsbury plant for 
pasteurization and bottling and then will be 
shipped back for distribution. 

The addition of. the 1,000 quarts from the 
Littleton plant brings the aggregate Cream 
Top daily output to about 2,500 quarts, Mr 
Gadapee said. 


——— > 


FINED FOR ADULTERATION 


Fort Wayne, Ind. (EB)—Encil T. Marten, 
of Marten’s Dairy here, recently was fined 
$1.00 and costs in city court when he was 
found guilty of selling adulterated milk. Of- 
ficials said the milk had been colored arti- 
ficially in violation of the law. 
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ELIMINATE 


gt — the cifficullier of 
Uf LIME nc MILKSTONE 


by using the 


CONSERVATION TYPE 
CAN WASHER 


a sexs” 


« %  - 
+e eae 
OL Peay 

; 





The double treatment of cans with water at nozzle 
temperature of 225° or more, combined with Mikro-San 
Acid Cleaner, keeps lime and milkstone deposits in 
solution, resulting in their elimination. 








Ask Mois Book 


Ask for this Book 














Tells wh Tells what 
cong oi Familiarize yourself with our complete line of receiving L-P conservation 
etn room equipment, designed to simplify and economic- has proven 


look for 





Less Steam 


Less Power 


ally handle the various operations of receiving, weigh- 
ing, sampling, can washing and sterilizing. Consult 
our engineers freely about your problems—no obligation 
of course. 


Reduce operating expense 


“THe a PB. 


CONSERVATION 









Less Water 
Less Sterilizing 
Cost 
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H.P. Hood & Sons Sells Nutrition 


Prominent New England Distributor Abandons All Competitive Selling—Entire 
Sales Policy Now Geared Exclusively to Food and Health Values 


HEN an executive of H. P. 

Hood & Sons in Boston, a tew 

months ago, applied to his local 
rationing board for more gasoline to 
aid in carrying on his milk sales ac- 
tivities he was given the polite brush- 
off. It then dawned on this official 
that his job of selling milk was not 
considered very essential and that it 
would be necessary to revise his ideas 
on the company’s customary milk sell- 
ing practices. Shortly there- 
after, the company adopted 
a resolution that competitive 
selling should be supplanted 
by the selling of nutrition— 
a new departure in the milk 
distributing field. 

Before launching a milk 
nutrition sales program to 
the customers it was first 
wisely conceded by the Hood 
organization that in order to 
make the effort most suc- 
cessful it was necessary first 
to “sell nutrition” to the 
men on the routes. It was 
they who should learn first 
the new sales appeal. On 
this factor some doubt was 
expressed as to its success. 
There was a sentiment that 
the men on the routes might 
not be interested sufficiently 
to learn all about the. nutri- 
tional values of milk and to 
revolutionize their selling 
technique. 

However, the die was cast 
and the first move was to take, in 
groups, every routeman and foreman 
out to the country to Hood’s model 
dairy farm, the object being to ac- 
quaint every man with some of the 
practical details of dairy husbandry 
including the care, sanitation and 


feeding for the production of high 
quality nutritious milk. The men en- 
tered into the spirit of the occasion 
To many of 
introduction to a 


with high enthusiasm. 
them it was an 


78 


(By a Review Staff Representative) 


modern dairy farm for the first time. 
The trip had the combined aspects of 
a holiday and a dairy educational tour. 
The Hood company provided the 
transportation and treated every man 
to an appetizing and nutritious lunch. 
Experts were on hand at the dairy to 
explain in brief form every detail in 
scientific milk production and _ to 
answer any and all questions. Execu- 
tives of the firm were. greatly sur- 








prised at the interest shown by the 


men and the intelligent questions 
asked, all of which added encourage- 
ment to the nutrition selling program. 

The second step in training the men 
on the routes to sell milk from a nu- 
tritional standpoint was to educate 
them still ‘further by bringing in 
authorities who stood high in their 
knowledge of the food values of milk. 
To this end Dr. Arthur C. Fay and 
Dr. Henry T. Scott were obtained to 





hold periodic lectures for all drivers 
and employees in the plant. Again, 
the men responded admirably. 

These specialists, in layman’s lan- 
guage, explained all of the vital ele- 
ments in milk from a_ nutritional 
standpoint—vitamins, Riboflavin, cal- 
cium, calories, protein and digestibil- 
ity. The lectures based upon unques- 
tionable scientific research and experi- 
mentation conveyed to the milk men 
an entirely new conception 
of milk values. Competitive 
values of milk in relation to 
other foods were empha- 
sized in a graphic manner. 
In connection with the lec- 
ture course each man was 
given a copy of Dr. Fay’s 
new book written with one 
syllable words. The text tied 
in with the lectures and 
served as a memory refresh- 
er. Just as in the case of 
the visit to the farm the men 
took keen interest in each 
meeting. As these classes 
were conducted after work- 
ing hours it was suspected 
beforehand that. perhaps the 
men would be loathe to de- 
vote their time to. learn more 
about the nutritional values 
of milk. Officers of the 
company were pleasantly 
surprised at the response of 
the men, many of whom 
travelled considerable .dis- 
tances from their homes es- 
pecially to attend. Questions were 
freely asked and the experts answered 
each in detail. 

Augmenting the lectures. there were 
displayed large six-foot anatomy 
charts for visual demonstrations, 
showing the relationship of the differ- 
ent ingredients of milk to the various 
organs in the human body. These 
charts made a complete tie-in with 
what the men learned about the com- 
ponent ingredients of milk. They first 
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learned what milk consisted of and 
next, how those ingredients reacted 
with the various organs in respect to 
nealth and growth. 


— 


Further, in conforming with the 
1ew policy in the nutritional selling 
‘ milk the theme of all Hood adver- 
ising was completely changed. Any 
uggestion of competitive selling -was 
eliminated from newspaper copy, bill- 
ards or direct mail and in its place 
ucational and nutritional themes 
ere substituted. Just as in the case 

direct selling by men on the routes 
-very effort was pointed to the aban- 
mment of competitive selling and 
nutritional selling as a substitute. 


rtTAaecosere vamos 


One 6f the Hood officials was re- 
iting the nutritional story of milk 
to one of his old business acquaint- 
ances. In the course of the lecture 
the friend said, “That is all very in- 
teresting — what you tell me about 
milk nutritional values, but doesn’t 
all milk sold in Boston have the same 
value as a food? Naturally the 
answer was “yes”. Then the friend 
came back with another, “That being 
the case then why should I buy 
Hood’s milk in preference to any other 
dealer’s in Boston”? The Hood of- 
ficial dispelled further discussion on 
this point by promptly replying “That’s 
just a little Hood trade secret”. 


QO 


‘ 


While it is practically impossible 
for Hood’s to estimate how much 
their milk sales increased due to the 
new nutrition-selling program the 
records did prove that after the cam- 
paign had been carried on for several 
months sales of certified and other 
premium grades of milk exceeded all 
previous records. Executives of the 
firm are convinced that the new sell- 
ing technique is beneficial for the pub- 
lic, the men and the business. 


New York Milk Flow 


Total Production for 1942 at New 
High Levels Due to Large 
Yield Per Cow 


Albany, N. Y.—New York farms produced 
4 per cent more milk in 1942 than in 1941, 
and New York maintained its rank as the 
third State in milk production. Only Wis- 
consin and Minnesota exceeded the Empire 
State in this respect. New York, with 
8,285,000,000 pounds, accounted for about 7 
per cent of the 1942 national production of 
119,240,000,000 pounds, according to a Fed- 
eral-State report issued from the New 
York State Department of Agriculture and 
Markets. 


National production in 1942 was 3.2 per 
cent over 1941. These quantities include 
milk used commercially for supplying fresh 
milk and cream to city consumers as well 
as in numerous dairy products such as butter, 
cheese, evaporated milk, dried milk, and 
others. Likewise, there are included the 
quantities retained on the farms for home 
use, farm butter-making, and feeding young 
calves. 

Factors in the Rise 


The rise in New York milk production was 
due to continued heavy feeding, along with 
an unusually abundant pasture season in 1942. 
The average yield of milk per cow, estimated 
at 6,160 pounds for the year, was 4 per cent 
above last year and the highest in the 21 
years of record. In the 5-year period 1922 
to 1926 annual per cow production averaged 
5,140 pounds. The average number of milk 
cows on New York farms was unchanged 
from 1941 to 1942, averaging 1,345,000 in 
each year, exclusive of 2-year old heifers 
not yet fresh. 


In production per cow, New York was ex- 
ceeded by New Jersey and Rhode Island in 
the East, and California in the West. The 
national per cow average in 1942 was 4,739 
pounds compared with 4,741 pounds in 1941. 
The national increase in milk production was 
due to 3.3 per cent more milk cows in 1942, 
the number averaging 25,159,000 in that year. 


The United States average milk yield per 
cow is low compared to New York. This 
is explained by the fact that many cows in 
some states belong to the dual-purpose or 
beef breeds, where milk is of secondary im- 
portance to meat production. In other cases, 
cows are kept mainly to provide milk for 
home use and are not subject to the careful 
breeding and care commonly prevailing in 
commercial dairies. 

In New York, milk production in the first 
few weeks of 1943 has fallen below that of 
the corresponding period of 1942, though 
January, 1943, production was up 1 per cent 
for the United States. 


Inventory Values Up 


The farm inventory value of the 7 prin- 
cipal classes of farm animals in New York 
(cattle, horses, mules, sheep, hogs, chickens 
and turkeys) on January 1, 1943, was $318,- 
739,000 when priced at prevailing levels. This 
large increase from the $233,555,000 a year 
earlier and the $170,547,000 ten year (1932- 
41) average is due in small part to the in- 
creased numbers, but mainly to the higher 
unit prices. The sharp upward trend in meat 
prices, and the fact that milk and eggs have 
been generally at higher levels than in earlier 
years, are reflected in an upward appraisal 
of value per animal. These values should not 
be confused with income of farmers. In- 
come from animals comes only when the 
products such as milk, eggs and wool are 
sold, or when the animals are slaughtered for 
meat. There are inevitable losses of animals 
while the costs entailed in caring for them 
have been increasing rapidly. 

—_——__e= > eo" 


STARTS DRYING OPERATIONS 


La Crosse, Wis.—The new milk drying 
plant of Swift & Co. is now operated here. 
Tentative estimates put the 1943 dried milk 
production of the plant at 5,000,000 pounds, 
requiring upward of 45 million pounds of 
fluid skimmed milk. 

Frank S. Tatham, Swift’s manager, an- 
nounced that the federal government is pur- 
chasing the entire production for the duration 
of the war but in his opinion the use of 
dried milk will become general following 
cessation of hostilities. 
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Washing Cans with Acid Cleaner 


V. Schwarzkopf, of The Lathrop-Paulson Co., Details the Operation and Beneficial 


Results of Employment of the “Conservation Method” 


** The Review takes pleasure in presenting the 
full text of the following interesting and comprehensive 
discussion of the application of the “Conservation 
Method” of washing milk and cream cans with acid 
cleaner, which was given by Mr. Schwarzkopf, vice- 
president of The Lathrop-Paulson Co., Chicago, IIl., be- 
fore the annual meeting of the Association of Illinois 
Milk Sanitarians, held at the Morrison Hotel, Chicago, 
on January 18th. 





HE MILK sanitarian for years has diligently 
TL striven to improve the quality of the raw milk sup- 

ply and to adopt and enforce measures that would 
adequately protect the purity and wholesomess of milk 
and its products for the ultimate consumer. 

A casual review of the progress in quality improve- 
ment within the last decade is testimony of the success- 
ful cooperation of everyone engaged in this endeavor. 

The dairy industry has moved forward because of 
the dissemination and use of sound, practical knowledge 
in the production, processing, distri- 
bution and use of milk; in the design 
and construction of milk handling and 
processing equipment; and through 
the adoption of practical, reasonable 
sanitary regulations and inspection by 
the federal, state and municipal milk 
sanitarians, 

Dairy scientists are not content 
with past successes. They are forever 
searching for new keys to unlock new 
stores of knowledge. This lure for 
new and better methods over a period 
of years led to the discovery and development of a new 
and better method of cleaning milk cans. 





V. Schwarzkopf 


Within the last two years you have heard much 
about the use of acid cleaner and the Conservation 
Method of cleaning and sterilizing cans. The Conserva- 
tion Method of washing cans with acid cleaner is based 
upon sound, practical principles. These new develop- 
ments came about by the recognition of serious draw- 
backs to the conventional method of cleaning cans, 
which for the most part used alkaline cleaners. 


Most Water Supplies Hard 


Most water supplies for dairy plants are hard. That 
is, they contain dissolved calcium and magnesium min- 
erals which are known as scale formers and soap 
destroyers. 
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Such water when treated with an acid cleaner, 
which contains suitable wetting agents, emulsifying and 
other detergency qualities, is transformed into a very 
effective cleaning solution—a cleaning solution that 
rinses and drains freely, is non-toxic and yet less cor- 
rosive than when treated with such products as tri- 
sodium phosphate. 


The proper use of acid cleaner as described pre- 
vents the deposit of water hardness in the machine and 
in the milk can. Whenever scale deposits appear in 
the can washer it is asafe bet that such scale deposit 
is also in the can. 

Such deposit in the can is usually called milkstone, 
but it is more likely to be a combination of water and 
milkstone. It is very difficult if not impossible to ster- 
ilize cans which have a deposit of water or milk solids 
in them. Since acid cleaner prevents such scale deposit 
it has a very important place in milk sanitation. 

When changing to the Conservation Method, do 
not expect sterile cans until the milkstone has been re- 
moved. Once it is removed it will not build up in the 
can if the acid cleaner and the washer are used as 
directed. Acid cleaner is not used in sufficient strength 
to quickly remove the so-called milkstone. Its con- 
tinued use, however, will remove the milkstone and 
prevent additional deposits. 


New Method Described 


Many unusual characteristics of the acid cleaner 
we worked with made it possible completely to revamp 
the principles of washing, rinsing, sterilizing and dry- 
ing the cans. The new method has been termed the 
Conservation Method as it conserves nearly 50 per cent 
of steam, water, detergent and labor ordinarily required 
by the conventional methods. It also preserves cans 
and conserves the high natural quality of the milk. 
The cans are more nearly sterile because they are rinsed 
and_sterilized with acidified water at temperatures well 
above the boiling point. Such high temperatures are 
destructive to micro-organic life. 


The propogation of any bacteria which survive 
these high temperatures is greatly retarded because 
of the acid condition of the interior of the can. Putre- 
factive and oxidizing bacteria do not grow well in an 
acid condition. 


Many innovations in can washing had to be deve'l- 
oped to make full use of the unique characteristics cf 
the acid cleaner and to obtain the results which I have 
just enumerated. These innovations include the time 
and method of applying the acid cleaner;,can operated 
volumetric sight feed; continuous change of all water 
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aid the adoption of the flotation process for clarifying 
tie wash water; heating the pump rinse and sterile 
rinse water to 225 deg. or higher; use of only one pint of 
niake-up water for each can washed ; reduction of surface 
nsion of water in the can to expedite drainage and 
drying; elimination of steam sterilization and keeping 
he interior of the can acid. All of which is accom- 
p|ished with about one-half the steam, water and clean- 
ing agents that are required with the conventional 
niethod. 


- 


os 


Application of New Method 


With the new method the can is fed into the machine 
in the regular way. The first treatment is a clear, cold 
vater rinse using about 3 to 4 pints of water per can. 
After the clear rinse the can is drained and the neces- 
ry amount of acid cleaner is atomized into the interior 
of the can with steam. This is accomplished with a can 
eperated volumetric sight feed which is positive and 
does not waste. 


- 


ww 


The operator has complete control of all operations 
trom the front end of the machine. He can readily 
observe and control the volume of acid cleaner being 
atomized into each can. By atomizing the acid cleaner 
into the can, the wetting agents penetrate the soil and 
aid in separating the milk fats and solids from the can. 
Since a 2% per cent solution is used it is considerably 
stronger and therefore more effective than if it is fed 
direct to the wash water. 


At the beginning of the washing process the wash- 
ing solution is acidified to a pH value of 6.3 to 6.8 by 
adding acid cleaner direct to the wash water. It is 
continuously acidified by the acid cleaner which is fed 
into the can. The amount of acid cleaner required is 
controlled by the composition of the water and the 
general condition of the cans which are to be washed. 


Certain ingredients of the acid cleaner create suds 
or foam in the wash solution. This foam envelopes or 
locks up the milk fats, milk solids and other foreign 
matter and lifts them to the surface of the water where 
they are skimmed off. The wash tank is equipped with 
un automatic skimmer for quick removal of the suds 
bearing the foreign matter. This constant replacement 
of the wash water is obtained by the overflow from the 
rinse tanks. This overflow is 180 to 200 deg. and is 
acidified. The water, the heat and the acid from the 


rinse tank is therefore conserved and used again in 
the wash tank. 


With the conventional method of washing, using 
cither acid or alkali, the wash water is continually 
reused throughout the washing period. The wash water 
is not rapidly replaced and there are no means of clari- 
fication. It is not uncommon to find such wash water 
containing a high percentage of milk solids and milk 
fats as well as a high concentration of bacteria. Actu- 
ally such wash water often increases the bacteria con- 
tent of the can and falls far short of satisfactory clean- 
ing. These conditions are not encountered with the 
new Conservation Method. 


The outstanding benefits obtainable by having clean 
wash water for all cans and the elimination of scale 
formation are alone sufficient to warrant the adoption 
of the Conservation Method. 


Rinsing and Sterilizing 


Another worthwhile innovation in the Conservation 
Method is the treatment given the rinse water. Here- 
tofore it was general practice to treat the wash water 
with various compounds but no treatment was admin- 
istered to the rinse water. To hazard a conjecture it is 
possible that a large part of the trouble with so-called 
milkstone came from the use of.untreated rinse water. 
The treatment given the rinse water in the Conserva- 
tion Method eliminates this as a source of water stone 
in the can. 


Since the rinse water is acidified it can be heated 
to 225 deg. or higher without scale formation. By 
special mechanical equipment the water delivered by 
the rinse pump is heated to 225 deg. or higher before 
releasing into the can. The importance of such high 
temperatures from the bacteriological standpoint can- 
not be overemphasized. 


Following the high temperature pump rinse, steril- 
ization is continued by the application of one pint of 
clear, hot water rinse at 225 deg. This is the only make 
up water and is all that is heated. This pint of rinse 
water, together with the total steam condensation, 
makes approximately one quart of water which flows 
into the rinse tank causing it to overflow into the 
wash tank which in turn overflows, carrying away the 
suds or foam bearing the milk solids and fat. All of 
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the water and heat is conserved and the rinse and wash 
waters are continually replaced so that all cans are 
washed with relatively clean water. All of which con- 
tributes to better cans and lower cost of operations. 


The cleaning operation is completed with the ap- 
plication of the clear, sterile rinse at 225 deg. or higher. 
Steam sterilization is unnecessary as the 225 deg. water 
is more destructive to bacteria than the injection of 
live steam. Considerable steam is conserved by this 
method of sterilization. 


A new unique method has been developed for ex- 
pediting the drainage of water from the can to accel- 
erate drying. As the can passes from the final 225 
deg. sterile rinse it comes to rest over an atomizing 
jet. At this point by means of compressed air, one cc. 
of a 5 per cent solution of acid is atomized into the 
can. This fine mist instantly reduces the surface tension 
of the beads or drops of water in the can causing the 
water to drain. This leaves a very thin film of mois- 
ture on the can which can easily be absorbed and re- 
moved by a blast of 250 deg. or 270 deg. air. 


It will be noted that each can is exposed to tem- 
peratures of 215 to 270 deg. for approximately 20 
seconds. The cans leave the machine above 200 deg. F. 
Through the use of acid cleaner such high temperatures 
can be used without depositing water hardness that 
protect bacteria life. 


Bottom Wash Procedures 


As pointed out before, the wash water is kept clean 
by its continual change and by the flotation process. 
Still other precautions are taken to keep this water 
clean to insure thorough cleaning of the can. The ex- 
terior surface of the bottom of the can is frequently 
heavily coated with mud, gravel, manure and other dirt. 
Care is taken to see that this dirt is not washed off 
into the wash or rinse tank. To do so would add objec- 
tionable contamination to the very solution that is to 
do the cleaning. 


If the exterior bottom of the inverted container 
becomes filled with water, the can cannot be sterilized 
unless such water is completely removed. The exterior 
surface of the bottom of the can is therefore not washed 
until the can is washed, sterilized, dried, inverted and 
the cover replaced. Then the acidified water which 
overflows from the wash tank is used for washing this 
part of the can. 


Results Summarized 


The Conservation Method of washing cans using 
acid cleaner is new and radically different. It has been 
subjected to most severe and critical tests with nearly 
ever type of water. In general the results have all 
been in the right direction. Better cans are obtained 
and less steam, water, detergents and labor are utilized. 


Numerous dairy research workers have made ex- 
haustive bacterial analysis of cans washed with acid 
cleaner and alkali cleaners. It is noticeable than cans 
washed with the acid treatment have shown a decided 
improvement over those washed with alkali, and those 
washed with the Conservation Method using acid 
cleaner are not only clean but odorless. 
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It is well to remember that these investigations 
have been made during the development period of both 
the acid cleaner and the new Conservation Method of 
utilizing acid cleaner. Therefore, the results which have 
been reported are only an indication of what can actu- 
ally be accomplished. Recent improvements in the acid 
cleaner, in the method of application and method of 
sterilizing the can lead us to believe that still better can 
washing is in sight. 


Dr. F. M. Scales of the Sheffield Farms Company of 
New York summarizes his research by saying: 

“This acid method gives promise with further im- 
provements, of the production of absolutely sterile 
cans instead of the relatively sterile ones which are 
considered satisfactory now—relatively sterile meaning 
anything from 38,000 to 100,000 organisms per can.” 


It would be somewhat of a miracle if, in intoducing 
such a new revolutionary method of cleaning cans, some 
problems and difficulties were not encountered. In try- 
ing to solve these problems the art of cleaning cans has 
been greatly improved and still further improvement 
is in the making. 


We are indebted to a long list of eminent scien- 
tists, plant managers, superintendents, engineers and 
milk sanitarians for their cooperation in getting the 
facts on the results obtained. Through such coopera- 
tion many very worthwhile improvements have been 
made. Continuous developments have made the Con- 
servation Method far superior to what it was a few 
months ago. Within that time the can operated Auto- 
matic Volumetric Sight Feed for the acid cleaner and 
a positive control of the temperature of the final rinse 
above 225 deg. have been developed. These improve- 
ments will greatly improve the cleaning operation and 
will bring the industry closer to the ultimate goal of 
clean sterile cans at a fraction of the cost of washing 
cans with the old conventional method. 


The manufacturers of the acid cleaner used in this 
work have recently made a decided improvement in the 
acid cleaner. They have removed an inert substance 
that had frequently caused a brownish discolorization 
to appear on cans when too much acid cleaner was 
used. This brown deposit was often looked upon as 
rust or corrosion. Constant research work is being 
carried on which no doubt will bring forth further 
improvements. 


The Problem of Corrosion 


For years nearly everyone has associated acid. with 
rust or corrosion. Perhaps this was due to the dairy 
industry’s familiarity with strong acids such as H:SO. 
end HC: which are highly corrosive. If however, we 
refer to the pH values of various acids, as well as the pH 
values of milk and other food products we soon realize 
that corrosion and acid are not synonymous. 


Milk and dairy products are never alkaline but are 
always acid. High quality milk has a pH value of 6.3 
to 6.5. Since all foods are acid by nature, it would 
therefore seem logical to have all milk containers and 
milk equipment slightly acid rather than alkaline. It 
is possible that the alkalinity of milk centainers and 
equipment has been to some extent responsible for 
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many of the oxidized and putrefactive off flavors in 
milk and other dairy products. Further research work 
along this line would seem to be worthwhile. 


Many tests have been made to determine the rela- 
tive corrosive effect of various acids, alkalis, alkaline 
cieaners and the acid cleaners under investigation. The 
results reported by Dr. Scales of the Sheffield Farms 
Company, New York, showed that the alkaline cleaners 
they were using in their plants was approximately 10 
imes more corrosive than the acid cleaner which he 
investigated. Dr. M. E. Parker of Beatrice Creamery 
Co., Chicago, found that a 24% per cent solution of 
acid cleaner was actually no more corrosive than Chi- 
cago tap water at 150 deg. F. 


oo 


Can washers in which acid cleaner is used may 
actually show more corrosion than when alkali cleaners 
are used in the same machine. When alkalis are used 
scale is deposited on the machine which offers some 
protection to the metal from the corrosive action of 
damp atmosphere. Whereas with acid cleaner no scale 
is deposited and the clean metal surafce is exposed to 
the corrosive action of the damp atmosphere surround- 
ing the machine. This, however, does not in any way in- 
dicate that acid cleaner is more corrosive but it is evi- 
dence that acid cleaner does a better job of cleaning 
than alkalis. 


General Discussion 


_ The introduction of the Conservation Method using 
acid cleaner apparently has created the desire for re- 
search. At least a lot of unheard of things are being 
tried. Some with disastrous results. The fact that the 
acid principle is logical has caused some plant operators 
to use inorganic acids that are not suitable for can 
washing. Naturally damage to machine and cans fol- 
lowed. Others bought acid solvents which have been 
on the market for removing milkstone and waterstone. 
Such products were never intended for constant use as 
detergents. Others combined acid cleaner with. alkali 
and, of course, encountered trouble. Such haphazard 
or rather misuse of alkalies and acids should be avoided. 


The idea of using gluconic acid for acidification of 
the steam for can sterilization led to the development 
of acid cleaner. Anyone using acid for acidifying the 
steam should realize that such process, while beneficial, 





is in no way comparable to the new Conservation 
Method using acid cleaner. 


Conclusion 


The results as reported from coast to coast indicate 
that the Conservation Method of washing cans with 
acid cleaner gave cleaner, brighter, more nearly sterile 
cans at a fraction of the cost of any other method. 


Our national emergency has created a definite labor 
and fuel shortage in the dairy industry. Dairy farmers 
and many plants have lost their skilled labor who had 
an appreciation of cleanliness and sanitation. Fuel 
rationing and the difficulty of getting adequate boiler 
capacity has and will continue to plague many dairy 
operators. Their steam supply must be conserved. 


The new Conservation Method is, therefore, very 
timely as it creates enormous savings and reached a 
degree of efficiency heretofore unknown. Conservation 
is protection against waste. One pint of water per can 
used systematically is the total make up water required. 


The acid cleaner keeps calcium and magnesium 
minerals in solution regardless of high temperatures. 
Without the protection of holding these minerals in 
solution these extreme temperatures which are so de- 
structive to all forms of bacteria would soon clog the 
wash pipes and coat all surfaces coming in contact with 
such water. Also, the inside of pipes, pumps and ma- 
chine would soon be so heavily coated with lime that 
they would become useless for the purpose for which 
they were originally intended. 


The cans also would become coated with lime which 
would harbor bacteria even though exposed to high 
temperatures. 


The extreme high temperatures which are applied 
without the detrimental effect of liming up or coating 
the cans are responsible for the high degree of efficiency 
in destroying bacteria. 


Cans that have been washed by the new method 
leave the washer dry, free from scale, with a pH value 
about 7 and are so hot that the sterilizing process 
continues for several minutes. A clean, dry can will 
last longer and will aid in preserving the quality of 
milk or other dairy product. 
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Philadelphia Milk Exchange 


Launches Distribution Survey 


Organization of Handlers Engages Management Engineering Firm to 


Determine Whether Further Savings are Possible 


AKING the initiative to deter- 
T nine whether man and motive 

power and costs can be further 
reduced, the Philadelphia Milk Ex- 
change announced on February 27th 
that it has retained an outstanding 
firm of management engineers to an- 
alyze the milk distribution system in 
the Philadelphia area. 

The analysis, which is being con- 
ducted by Stevenson, Jordan & Harri- 
son, Inc. of New York, will require 
two months. It will center on these 
four major points: 

1. Is man and motive power now 
used for milk distribution in Phila- 
delphia being used as effectively as 
possible? 

2. Are there any other practical 
methods which would require less 
man or motive power? 

3. What savings in men or materials 
could be accomplished by a route 
zoning system? 

4. Has the milk industry in Phila- 
delphia been more or less effective 
in utilizing men and materials than 
the dealers in other comparable 
marketing areas? 

Claude M. T. Laudenslager, presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia Milk Ex- 
change, whose members distribute 70 
per cent of the milk sold in Philadel- 
phia, said the Exchange was seeking 
an unprejudiced and objective exam- 
ination of the facts of the distribution 
system here. 

To Probe Further Savings ~ «, 


“There has been much talk about 
the possible savings that milk com- 
panies can effect,” he stated. “We be- 
lieve Philadelphia has an efficient milk 
delivery system, but we are aware 
that expert outside counsel may be 
able to show us further economies. 
The entire problem is so complex that 
in the public interest no moves should 
be made without impartial and author- 
itative analysis of the entire situation. 

“The firm engaged for this survey 
is one of the largest members of the 
American Association of Consulting 
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Management Engineers and has been 
engaged in milk distribution studies 
for the last eight or nine years,” he 
said. “It recently completed a com- 
prehensive study for the Connecticut 
State Milk Administration.” 

Laudenslager pointed out that the 
survey of the Philadelphia milk dis- 
tribution system will involve a com- 
plete time, map and mileage analysis 
of present milk routes. 

The survey will further provide 
analysis of sample wholesale and re- 
tail routes of member companies of 
the Exchange. The area of milk dis- 
tribution from the pasteurizing plant 
to the store or ultimate consumer will 
receive particular emphasis, it was 
said. 

Careful Study Essential 

“The milk companies feel that their 
public responsibility dictates that a 
thorough effort be made to effect every 
possible economy at this time,” Lau- 
denslager declared. “On the other 
hand, milk distribution is a vital pub- 
lic service. Any changes which would 
affect this service should be adopted 
only after thorough analysis of the 
practical problems involved. 

“This analysis,’ he continued, “will 
not only help the milk companies in 
arriving at presently unknown facts; 
it will also provide much valuable in-- 
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WAR BONDS 


“Frugality is an enriching virtue; a virtue 
I never could acquire 
myself; but I was once 
lucky enough to find 
it in a wife, who there- 
by became a fortune to 
me.” 

Buying War Bonds 
and Stamps on market 
day will help you save 
money even if you do not have a wife. 


U. S. Treasury Department 

















formation to various government agen- 
cies such as the Market Milk Admin- 
istrator, the War Manpower Commis- 
sion, the Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation and the War Production Board 
in formulating policies which will b: 
equitable to all concerned.” 


Laudenslager said the survey would 
include a review of the various savings 
which have already been accomplish 
ed by the Exchange members. 


“We put into effect the bottle de- 
posit plan. We adopted every-other- 
day delivery in many suburban areas 
We reduced mileage of our routes. 
We eliminated many trucks and rub- 
ber-tired vehicles in favor of moré 
horse-drawn wagons. We _ stopped 
special orders. All these economies 
in the last six months of 1942 amount- 
ed to about a quarter of a cent a quart, 
but during 1942 the prices paid to 
farmers for milk increased by more 
than a half a cent a quart,” Lauden- 
slager declared. 


Farmers’ Prices and Wages Up 


“It should be borne in mind that 
prices paid to farmers for milk and 
wages paid to labor take more than 
80 cents of the milk sales dollar,” he 
said. “The small remainder pays all 
such other costs as taxes and licenses, 
including income taxes ; insurance ; de- 
preciation; administrative officers’ 
salaries; cost of bottles, cans, cases, 
etc.; advertising; all other plant and 
delivery supplies; purchased power, 
light and fuel and all other expenses. 
This shows how extremely difficult 
it would be for dealers to absorb any 
further increases to producers even if 
new economies result from the current 
survey. 

“The Harvard School of Business 
Administration recently made public 
its study of leading milk distributors 
in 33 states in which the average net 
profit per quart was found to be 31/100 
of a cent per quart, Mr. Laudenslager 
pointed out. “Another study by the 
State of Connecticut showed that ac- 


_tual savings effected by every-other- 


day delivery amount to only about 
15/100 of a cent per quart. 


“Thus the necessity for reliable, ex- 
pert information on the various sug- 
gestions proposed for the milk indus- 
try is apparent. The Philadelphia Milk 
Exchange hopes this analysis is a pub- 
lic service which will clear away un- 
tested theory in favor .of impartial 
fact.” 
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Ice Cream Short Course 
University of Minnesota to Hold Two-Day Event 
in Mid-March 


St. Paul, Minn.—The Ice Cream Manufacturers’ Short Course 
will be offered by the Dairy Division of the University of Minne- 
sota on March 15 and 16, 1943. The theme of the short course will 
deal with war problems of the ice cream industry. Some of the 
nation’s outstanding authorities on ice cream will be guest speakers. 

Dr. C. D. Dahle of Pennsylvania State College will discuss 
new ideas on stabilizing ice cream, and will devote considerable 
time to the topics of recent investigations with sherbets and ices; 
Dr. P. H. Tracy of the University of Illinois, recognized as one 
oi the leading authorities on ice cream manufacture who has de- 
voted considerable time to the sugar problem, will report on recent 
vork he has conducted in his laboratory in Urbana. Professor J. 
Hoffman, Erb of Ohio is expected to report on recent work which 

has carried on in connection with chocolate coatings, shrinkage 
oi ice cream, and problems dealing with the body and texture of 

ir-time ice cream. 


In addition to these authorities, the regular staff of the Dairy 
Division of the University of Minnesota will report on recent work 
1ich has been conducted at the Dairy Division Research Labora- 
ry on such topics as acidity of sherbets, building solids in war- 
time ice cream, use of sweet cream buttermilk as a source of milk 
solid-not-fat in ice cream. 


These and many other subjects, says Prof. W. B. Combs of 
the Dairy Division in announcing the program, will be discussed in 
detail during the two-day session in ice cream manufacture. All 
ice cream manufacturers are invited to attend. 
$5.00 fee for the course. 


There will be a 





Free Milk For Employes 


A pint of milk per day served free to employees of Turco 
Products, Inc.,, of Los Angeles and Chicago, is this concern’s 
swer to problems of fatigue and employee absenteeism. Recently 
placed on a war plant basis by the U. S. Army Air Corps due to 
the manufacture of essential industrial chemical compounds, this 
m was forced to limit employee smoking in factory zones. To 
compensate, 10-minute, rest periods were initiated. Also because 
longer hours and a shortage of labor, employee absenteeism be- 
came of prime importance. 


Milk helped to solve both problems, according to Ray Sanders, 
general manager and vice-president of Turco Products, Inc. Pro- 
led at company cost, a pink of milk served to all workers at 3 


o'clock every afternoon during a ten-minute rest period helps to 
guard against mid-afternoon fatigue, and at the same time insures 
the workers of receiving the high food value of milk essential to 
health. All workers—in factories and offices alike—now look for- 
ward to their bottle of milk and the response of many, who formerly 
thought they didn’t care for milk, was surprising. 





Ice Cream Price Revised 


Washington, D. C.—The OPA recently issued a ruling that 
where the reduction in butterfat content of the ice cream or ice 
cream mix is 242 per cent or less, both manufacturers and retailers 
will be permitted to continue to charge their March, 1942 ceiling prices. 


The action is expected to relieve manufacturers who are squeezed 
by higher production costs, due primarily to sharp advances in butter 
prices between March, 1942—when ceilings were placed on ice cream 

and last fall, when butter first came under price control and 
also to pass on to consumers price savings effected by manufacturers 
through new ice cream formulas containing materially less butterfat 
content than previously. However, consumer savings will begin only 
when the butterfat content is cut more than 2% per cent and will 


apply only to that portion of the reduced butterfat content over 


2% per cent. 





Honor Liederkranz Inventor 








Emil Frey, 75-year-old inventor of Liederkranz cheese, is honored by 
a celebration at Van Wert, Ohio, home of Liederkranz, on the fiftieth 
anniversary of the cheese he originated. He is pictured above (second 
from right) holding the inscribed gold watch presented by the Borden 
Company to commemorate the occasion. (L. to R.) Otis Mediand, super- 
intendent of Borden’s, Antwerp, N. Y., cheese plant, and former as- 
sistant to Mr. Frey; C. A. Eckburg, president of the Borden Cheese Co.; 
W. E. Wurtz, vice-president; Mr. Frey; and 8S. J. Young, superintendent 
of the Liederkranz plant at Van Wert. 

















CAN TRUCK 


accomplish more. 





| MILLVILLE, PA. The ‘‘Boiler Plate’? Wash Tank 


LABOR-SAVERS THAT INCREASE MANPOWER 


The right equipment will help ao 
you overcome labor shortages. A 
Girton Can Truck or Wash Tank 
will enable your present help to 
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Cappy or Oxidized Flavor per or copper alloys, such as nickel piping, fittings, valves 
‘ , , —_ and pumps, white metal, bronze, brass, monel, nickel or 
UESTION—For une ae Come or : mae 2° German silver, or any other pieces of equipment made m 
some trouble with a cappy flavor in the milk from from copper or copper alloys. We have found that under th 
oar pleat. For shout twee weeks now it hes been certain conditions milking machines having pails made of ‘s 
getting worse. We've got some copper pipe that is not oot oF nickel silver may be just enough to cause an . 
too g od but I can’t get any stainless steel. I can get = oxidized flavor in the pasteurized milk, even though the iz: 
nickel pipe. Would that help any? Any suggestions that milk does not come in contact with any copper or copper is 
you have will be appreciated alloys in the plant. in 
aati 3. B., West Virginia. asa as ad ’ . 
vada 1 otk If it is possible with your set-up to take samples of en 
ANSWER—The nickel pipe which you mentioned in milk in pint or quart bottles from the individual dairies 
pe se pe ene pint oF 4 | 
your recent letter is probably a nickel alloy, which in the delivering to your plant, I would suggest doing that and - 
past has been a mixture of nickel and copper. The pipe pasteurizing the bottled milk, heating it to 143 deg. in pa 
appears, when inspected with the unaided eye, to have hot water, and holding it there for 30 minutes. Cool the lu 
no copper in it because it has the characteristic nickel milk after pasteurization and store it in a refrigerator for St 
color throughout. There may be something new that has 2 or 3 days. If any of the milk pasteurized in the bottles al 
been developed since the war but I doubt it. If you are develops the cappy or oxidized flavor, investigate those th 
already having difficulty with the oxidized flavor, I would daries delivering that milk to see whether or not you can hc 
never think of getting any of the nickel copper piping find where they may be using milking machines with cop- a 
or fittings. per alloy milking-machine pails or lids on those pails. If co 
: , we any of your dairymen are using surface coolers, check to : 
“ | ae oe ; : is 
, The ordinary nickel atoy pcvide tay nan eleenetagle ay make sure that none of them show exposed copper. It is or 
thing one can get for speeding up the development of the egg ; 
om a : ‘ . better to cool milk in cans partly submerged in water than ste 
oxidized flavor in milk that is of the kind that will develop to use a surface cooler that is in bad condition, when think- 
the flavor. It may be possible that you can get some stain- "ai ol Gn ee Maki , all 
less steel piping or some well tinned copper piping if you ° ices , 
try several equipment companies or jobbers. In New York If the milk as it is received in the plant is by any en 
State some plant operators have been able to get small chance dumped directly into pasteurizers instead of into wi 
quantities of piping in the last several months. a weigh can and finally conveyed to the pasteurizers, take di: 
It may be possible for you to have some of the old * sample out of the pasteurizers at the end of the 30-minute pr 
' be ta ” ; ‘ holding period. Cool that milk in the bottle or bottles and me 
tinned copper piping and bronze fittings retinned if you ; : 
: ; ‘ ‘ store it for 2 or 3 days. If the pasteurizers do not have C 
can spare this equipment for a while; or, if you can get Satan tas dl ; tl gi 
“ae fitti ld h , _ any copper or copper alloys in them, these samples will give lez 
Ne OR FE ae Se, you oon suiting Bon you some idea as to whether the trouble is on the farms or 
tinned if necessary or use them in place of your present ? : : on 
piping and fittings while they are being retinned. Re- ‘ Y°"" plant beyond the pasteurizers. om 
tinned piping has not been too satisfactory as a whole, If you find that the difficulty is in the equipment be- de 
_ Piping ; . y y equip 5 iH 
according to our experiences, but it may help you correct ond the pasteurizers, there are several things that may , 
g P y P g y 
some of your trouble. be done to help prevent the flavor. Milk dissolves more tu 
: ; Praga on 
When attempting to eliminate or at least partially = from the equipment when the milk is hot. The fla 
—_ a colder the milk can be gotten in the pasteurizers, the better 
eliminate the oxidized or cappy flavor, a person wants to : : . 
: : * so far as helping prevent the flavor is concerned. Ordi- 
Rave a general iden of the cause of his particular trouble narily it is safe to cool milk in the pasteurizers to 105 to 
for the development of the oxidized flavor unless the 110 an 1 Saless duties te alt pera . flectine th wi 
changes contemplated are not going to be very expensive. . os ; 8 , ~ a be 
cream line. If the milk flows by gravity from the pasteur- in 
We should remember that the oxidized flavor first of izers, the milk can be cooled to 70 or 80 deg. F. before the be: 
all starts with the milk itself as it comes from the cows. cream line is affected to any appreciable extent. I know 
Some milk will not develop the oxidized flavor regardless of a few plant men in New York State who cool milk 
of what is done to it, while other milk will develop the to 80 deg. in the pasteurizers, even though that milk is by 
oxidized flavor without coming into contact with any cop- pumped over the surface coolers, because they hhave learned ca 
86 American MiLk Review Mo 
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that cooling lower than 100 deg. will help control the flavor 
even though there is a little reduction in the cream volume. 


If you are using chlorine for “sterilizing” your plant 
equipment, I would suggest that you try flushing out the 
chlorine with water at 160 deg. F. or above. In some in- 
stances we have found that chlorine tends to make the 
oxidized flavor worse. Since we know that the first milk 
through equipment where chlorine is used may have more 
of an oxidized flavor than does the subsequent milk through 
the equipment, the hot water will eliminate the most of 
the difference in the flavor between the first milk and the 
remainder. Flushing with cold water after chlorine “ster- 
ilization” is not good practice from a bacteriological stand- 
point and does not do very much good in reducing the 
oxidized flavor in the milk. 


Since hot milk picks up more copper than does cold 
milk, use your best piping or the stainless steel piping in 
the het milk lines. If your plant is so equipped that milk 
is pumped into the pasteurizers, be sure that the inlet pipes 
in the pasteurizers if they are in the milk during pasteur- 
ization are well tinned cooper or stainless steel. If there 
is any question about the metal or the condition of the 
inlet pipes, remove those pipes during the holding and 
emptying periods. 


As we all know, the oxidized flavor becomes worse in 
milk as the milk becomes older. Try not to hold over more 
pasteurized milk from one day to the next than is abso- 
lutely necessary. Some of the smaller plants in New York 
State have pasteurized the milk in late afternoon or eve- 
ning, or before delivery in the morning in order to get 
the milk to the consumer a little fresher. Twelve to 24 
hours’ difference in pasteurization times has made quite 
a difference in the flavor of the milk when used by the 
consumer. Another thing which has helped in a few cases 
is to hold the raw milk to be pasteurized until it is a day 
or two old, so long as the milk is kept below 50 deg. and 
stored where it is not in contact with copper or copper 
alloy equipment. 


Ascorbic acid or vitamin C and certain commercial 
enzyme powders, when added to milk to be pasteurized, 
will prevent or at least delay the development of the oxi- 
dized flavor for one or more days, depending upon the 
product used, the sensitivity of the milk to the develop- 
ment of the oxidized flavor, and the amount of vitamin 
C or enzyme used. There are a few communities and at 
least one state that I understand permit the addition of 
one of the above products to milk, if it is absolutely nec- 
essary to use one of the above products to prevent the 
development of the flavor. You can check with your 
Health Department or your State Department of Agricul- 
ture as to whether or not they would permit the use of 
one of the products in order to help you put out a better 
flavored milk, should you decide to try this remedy. 


The one thing we have found in New York State 
which has done as much good as anything and which can 
be done in most of the smaller plants is to cool the milk 
in the pasteurizers to at least 105 or 110 deg, or below, 
before it is drawn off or pumped out. 


In conclusion I might just emphasize the fact that 
by keeping a few of the essential factors in mind that 
cause the development of the oxidized flavor, I am sure 
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PREVENT “HOT SPOTS” SCORCHING 
or OFF-FLAVOR MILK? 
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With the Damrow “Vapor-Film” method of heat- 
ing no steam touches the milk tank! There’s no 
possibility of hot blast of heat at any one part of 
the tank .... Just a steady, over-all, uniform heating 
that protects milk flavor under AUTOMATI( 
CONTROL. This is IMPROVED pasteurization 
faster, more economical, more accurate, for closer 


control of your milk quality. 


And that’s not all! Because of this new “Vapor- 
Film” method of heating, the Damrow is easier to 
clean, easier to keep free of milkstone. It retains 
peak efficiency longer, for limestone cannot form 
on the heating chamber .. . . Service and main- 
tenance advantages important to wartime operation 
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Write for details NOW [./- MROW 
© on the new DAMROW Vomprhele 
‘‘VAPOR-FILM”’ 
PASTEURIZER. 
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that you can help your situation if you will take time to 
really study your particular equipment and operations and 
see how they might be changed to use some of the sug- 
gestions I have tried to give you. If I have not made myself 
clear enough on some points or if you have any further 
questions, please feel free to write again. 


+ EEO NCES +... 
Disinfectant Odor in Milk Cc 


UESTION—Twice within the last year, we had 

trouble with a medicine or disinfectant flavor in 

our pasteurized milk. The second case just cleared 

up last week. We smelled all the milk as it came in after 

our first customer complaint but found nothing. We quit 

using chlorine and in a couple of days, no more complaints. 

Some of the customers said the milk tasted like it had 

iodine in it. Does chlorine ever cause such trouble? If 
not what might have been wrong with the milk? 

—G. C., New York. 

ANSWER—I doubt very much whether eliminating 

the use of chlorine in your plant had very much to do 

with the disappearance of the flavor defect which you 

described in your recent letter,unless the only milk affect- 

ed was the first through the equipment. To me an ex- 

cessive amount of chlorine in milk does not taste like 

iodine or medicine. It may be that one would describe 

the flavor as resembling a disinfectant, but chlorine in 
milk impresses me as giving milk a bitter flavor. 


I would guess that if it was not only the first milk 
through the equipment that had the off-flavor, that the 
flavor described by customers as resembling iodine might 
very likely have been caused by one or more of your dairy- 
men using a disinfectant in or around the barn or milk 
house. A disinfectant odor in milk is not too uncommon, 
and it surely does cause a great deal of trouble to the 
milk distributor. 

From our experiences with the disinfectant flavor 
and odor in milk, I would say that it is sometimes difficult 
to get the odor from cold milk. If the milk is warmed, 
the odor is frequently detectable. Since a disinfectant 
can cause a plant operator so much trouble, I believe that 
the best way to locate the dairy bringing in the bad milk 
is to actually taste the milk before it is dumped. This is 
quite a chore if there are a lot of dairymen involved, but, 
since the difficulty is so serious and since it is not too easy 
to always get the odor from cold milk, tasting is about 
the only sure way of locating the offending dairyman or 
dairymen. 


Occasionally it is possible to more or less determine 
on which load or loads the disinfectant flavored milk may 
be. If this can be ascertained because of observations 
made in the plant, the amount of tasting can be reduced. 
Most frequently it is necessary for only one dairyman to 
deliver milk with a disinfectant flavor in order to affect 
a large batch of milk. 

It has been our experience that about the only time a 
dairyman uses a disinfectant which is so strong that it 
will affect the flavor of milk is when the stable is disin- 
fected after tuberculin or abortion reactors have been re- 
moved from the barn and the barn subsequently disin- 
fected. The odor gets into the milk mostly by going 
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through the cow and is present in the milk at the time the 
milk is drawn., In one case with which we worked in the 
State a few years ago, it appeared that much of the odor 
was getting into the milk because of the poor mangers 
being saturated with the disinfectant and the cows eating 
from them and breathing the disinfectant laden air. 

In New York State there are men who are called “ap- 
proved disinfectors”. These men are approved for dis- 
infecting work by our Department of Agriculture and 
Markets. The approved disinfectors are permitted to use 
only certain chemicals or products for disinfecting. There 
is one product which is used by these men which will not 
affect the flavor of milk and must be a good disinfectant 
in order for its use to be allowed by our Department of 
Agriculture and Markets. 


We have added some of this material to milk and 
have not been able to detect it by either odor or flavor. 
There are several dairies in the State that are now using 
this disinfectant because the regular products got them 
into difficulty. I am sure if the average dairyman knew 
what trouble he causes his, dealer when he brings him milk 
with a strong disinfectant odor, he would be a little more 
careful with its use. 


A very recent experience has taught me to look 
further than the possibility of a dairyman disinfecting his 
barn if his milk has a disinfectant odor or flavor. A plant 
in one of our larger up-state cities received complaints 
that their milk tasted as if it had medicine in it. The in- 
coming milk was smelled more carefully than usual, but 
nothing was found. Chlorine was eliminated in the plant 
but complaints continued to pour in. The plant manager 
obtained the odor from one of the pasteurizing vats while 
the milk was being heated. 


Due to the method of receiving milk and filling pas- 
teurizers the first thing in the morning, it was concluded 
that the milk causing the trouble was coming in on one 
of two trucks. The following morning the samples were 
taken from the shipments of the individual dairymen and 
were held until afternoon for flavor judging. There was 
still no odor detected from any of the milk as received. 
When the samples that were taken in the morning were 
warmed in the laboratory, there was a distinct oder to 
one sample, and I am told the flavor was terrible. No other 
samples on the two loads of milk suspected showed any 
distinct off-flavors. - 

The plant manager immediately went out to see the 
dairyman whose milk had the bad flavor. In due time the 
plant manager found, from talking with the dairyman, 
that the latter had had a cow with a very severe case .of 
mastitis. In order to prevent its spreading through the 
dairy, the dairyman decided to dip the teat cups of the 
milking machine between each two cows into a lysol solu- 
tion instead of a chlorine solution. The dairyman promised 
to discontinue that practice, and the medicinal flavor in 
the finished product disappeared. 

It has been my observation that too many plant op- 
erators do not realize that as a rule it is the milk from one 
dairy that causes the disinfectant odor and flavor in a batch 
of milk. I know of no quicker way of detecting the of- 
fending though innocent dairyman than to take samples 
and taste them, if at all possible, as the milk is being taken 
in, or at least the same day the samples are taken. 
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Meet at South Bend, Ind. 


Mid-West Producers’ Creameries, Inc., Holds Tenth 
Annual Session—Suhre Elected President 
(By Manager E. J. Ryger) 


South Bend, Ind—Fred H. Suhre of Columbus, Ind., who 
as served as vice-president of the Mid-West Producers’ Cream- 
eries, Inc., for four years, was elected to the presidency of the 
yrganization at its Tenth Annual Meeting held here February 25th 
and 26th. Fred D. Walker, Carson City., Mich., who served as 
secretary-treasurer during the past year, was elected vice-president. 
Melvin E. Plank of Middlebury, Ind., was named secretary and 
treasurer. 

The two-day meeting was attended by a large number of dele- 
gates from the member creameries located in Michigan, Indiana, 
Ohio, Illinois and Tennessee. ; 

A. L. Ronneberg; General Manager of the Dairy Products 
Marketing Association, Chicago, addressed the group following 
the noon luncheon on Thursday, February 25th, which opened the 
two-day meeting. In addition to the delegates representing the mein- 
bership, a large number of industry representatives were present. 
Mr. Ronneberg discussed the “Dairy Products Marketing Asso- 
ciation’s Part in the Federal War-Time Dairy Program.” 


Cowden and Howland Speak 


Dr. T. K. Cowden of Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind., dis- 
cussed “War-Time Price Trends and Effects on Dairy Products.” 
Dr. Cowden’s talk revealed that the present shortage of dairy prod- 
ucts has been brought about because of the great increase in pur- 
chasing power. He predicted the ceiling prices would have to be 
gradually adjusted upward. 

Arthur H. Howland of Michigan State College, East Lansing, 
concluded the Thursday afternoon program with a discussion of 
“Essentials that Cooperatives Should Achieve and Maintain.” Mr. 
Howland brought out forcefully the need for cooperatives to main- 
tain their cooperative status and also stressed that adequate reserves 
be maintained by these organizations for post-war adjustments. 

The Annual Banquet which highlights the meeting was held 
the evening of the 25th. Charles W. Holman, secretary of the 
National Cooperative Milk Producers’ Federation, Washington, 
D. C., addressed the assembled delegates and their guests. Mr. 
Holman predicted that the present OPA price policy would result 
in acute shortages of dairy products. 


Holman Deecries Federal Policies 


He stated that much of the present confusion which has re- 
sulted in scarcity could have been avoided if governmental agencies 
responsible for same had accepted the advice and recommendations 
of leading farm organizations. Mr. Holman stressed the need for 
inited action on the part of dairy groups in maintaining the pro- 
tective legislation that the industry has spent years in obtaining., 

The Friday session, February 26th, was devoted to a stock- 
holders’ ‘meeting at which time the manager, E. J. Ryger, made his 
annual report. The report revealed that membership of the Mid- 
West had expanded during the year, that products manufactured 
nad also increased over previous years and that the purchase of 
supplies and equipment for the membership totaled in excess of one- 
half million dollars. 

Among the resolutions passed was one opposing the present 
rigid price ceilings on food products. The delegates also went on 
‘ecord requesting that government officials enforce all existing pro- 
tective legislation in order that the general public would not be de- 
ceived by the manufacturers of substitute products such as filled 
milk and oleomargarine. The Hobbs Anti-Racketeering Bill which 
makes it unlawful to interfere with the movement of any agricul- 
tural commodity in commerce was also endorsed by the assembled 
delegates. 
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your community that it's 
too big a loss to raise baby calves on whole milk when 
Security Calf Food will do it at about 1/5 the cost. Feeding 
Security for the first six weeks after birth frees about 700 
Ibs. of milk per calf for market and for Uncle Sam. It 
means a greater volume coming into your own plant — more 
business for you, 





Security Calf Food contains growth-promoting ingredients, is 
far-reaching, and calves like it. Sold on a money-back 
guarantee to feeders. Now being sold and recommended 
by Cheese Factories, Creameries, and Milk Plants from 
coast to coast. . . . Write us for more information! 
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~ New Farm Policies Desired 


Cooperative Leaders at Northeastern Dairy Conference Ask Parity Revision and 


Recognition of Problems to Stimulate Production—Strong Action Urged 


(By a Review Staff Representative) 


ence convened for two days at the Pennsylvania Hotel, New 

York City, February 11 and 12. As usual, resolutions are not 
adopted at these meetings as the conference is designed primarily 
for open discussions on leading questions that confront the dairy 
industry and to crystalize sentiment among dairy leaders in all 
of the northeastern states. 


F ex its eighth annual meeting the Northeastern Dairy Confer- 


Dr. R. B. Corbett, president of the conference, presided with 
the assistance of C. Marsden Bacon, B. B. Derrick, Ken Geyer 
and L. A. Chapin. Speakers and discussion leaders were as fol- 
lows: Fred H. Sexauer, president of the Dairymen’s League; Rep- 
representative Frank Carlson of Kansas; 
A. H. Packard, Vermont Farm Bureau; 
J. R. Graham, New England Agricul- 
tural Leader; W. C. Welden, Food Dis- 
tribution Administration; Howard W. 
Selby, United Farmers Cooperative Cream- 
ery Association; Dr. E. H. Bancroft, New 
England Dairies; Albert S. Goss, master 
of the National Grange; W. P. Davis, 
New England Milk Producers’ Associa- 
tion; T. Roy Brooks, Maryland State 
Grange; Quentin Reynolds, general man- 
ager of the Eastern States Farmers’ Ex- 
change; Dr. L. C. Cunningham, Cornell University ; Dr. R. W. 
Shermantine, manager of the Maryland Cooperative Milk Pro- 
ducers Association. 





Fred H. Sexauer 


Also, Elmer Havens, president of the Rhode Island Dairymen’s 
Cooperative; J. A. Boger, president of the Lehigh Valley Coopera- 
tive; W. J. Neal, master of the New Hampshire State Grange; 
P. C. Turner, president of the Interstate Farmers Council; Roy 
Park, editor of the Cooperative Digest; Cecil Ford, manager of 
the New Bedford Milk Producers’ Association; L. A. Chapin, 
treasurer of the Dairymen’s League; Dr. C. W. Pierce, Pennsyl- 
vania State College; W. E. McCann, Maryland and Virginia Milk 
Producers’ Association; Dr. Kenneth Hood, Pennsylvania State 
College; Leon Todd, managing director of NEPPCO. In the 
absence of H. W. Voorhees of Free Farmers, Mr. Probst told of 
the organizational work that is opposed to John L. Lewis. 


Sexauer Sounds Keynote 


In his opening address, Fred Sexauer clearly and forcefully 
sounded the keynote of the conference. Many of the points that- 
he enumerated were elaborated by subsequent speakers. He stated 
that with so many vital issues confronting agriculture there is a 
grave necessity for farm organizations to develop solidarity of 
action with national and state organizational aims. He stressed 
the fact that farmers were on the production line just as much as 
workers in war jobs and that they were just as willing to make 
sacrifices as any other segment of the population. But, he warned, 
when there was interference with the farm production machinery 
sabotage to an important part of the war effort resulted. He asked 
that dairy farmers be accorded the same recognition as is given 
to industry and labor in furthering the war effort. 
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Strong criticism was directed by Fred Sexauer toward Wash- 
ington bureaucrats whom he said were more concerned with meas- 
ures for social and economic reforms rather than the stimulation 
of food production. The national dairy program is pointed more 
to questions of distribution than to measures designed to be con- 
ducive to greater farm production, he claimed. He attributed failure 
on the food front directly to governmental policies that ignored 
the welfare of farmers. Among others, Sexauer stated that price 
ceilings discouraged production in that they held down prices to 
farmers; subsidies were not desired by farmers in lieu of fair 
prices; tributes for employment should be terminated; irritations 
to farmers in respect to tires, gasoline, transportation and rubber 
boots should be eliminated; parity for farm products should be 
revised; propaganda antagonistic to farmers should be discontinued. 


Farmers Should Demand Justice 


On the constructive side Mr. Sexauer recommended that a 
strong centralized farm program be adopted that would put agri- 
culture on an equal footing with labor and industry in respect to 
legislative consideration. Present conditions, he added, demanded 
united, dynamic action by all farm organizations, whose obligation 
it is to fight for the welfare of farmers regardless of public opinion 
or condemnation by those not wholly interested in the farmers’ 
well-being. 


Dr. R. B. Corbett brought out the point 
that the nutrition problem will not be 
serious in this country if there continues 
to be an adequate supply of milk and dairy 
products. He attributed the steadily de- 
creasing production of dairy products dur- 
ing 1942 io umsatisfactory farm prices, 
distorted price relationships, and shortage 
of labor. He stated that farmers were 
radically opposed to any invasion from the 
outside such as the attempts of John L. 
Lewis to organize some segments of dairy 
farming. Dr. Corbett added that dairy 
production is impeded at the present time by a shortage of farm 
machinery, protein feeds and labor, and an insufficient supply of 
fertilizers and sprays. He endorsed the authorization of some 
insignia to be worn by farm workers that would accord recognition 
in a manner similar to that employed in war production industries. 


FDA Milk Distribution Program 


William C. Welden of the Food Distribution Administration 
confined his talk principally to the economics of milk distribution 
and the reasons why reforms in the field of distribution become 
imperative. The points brought out by Mr. Welden conformed 
closely with the FDA proposals made for the New England area 
that were published in last month’s issue of the Review. It has 
been brought out clearly that FDA is pursuing a policy that will 
tend to eliminate all “luxury services” in milk distribution, ‘curtail 
services for procurement, consolidate delivery systems, combine 
plants, reduce costs between farms and consumers, and by pooling 
create a reserve of equipment with government funds for possible 
future contingencies. At the close of his address Mr. Welden was 





Albert S. Goss 
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asked the embarrassing question by Commissioner Noyes of New 
York if the economists in Washington believed that ceilings on 
prices could be maintained without ceilings being placed on wages. 


Following Mr. Welden’s talk considerable discussion took place 
in regard to the FDA program for the New England area. While 
some endorsed the program others expressed dissatisfaction over 
the questionable savings in respect to costs and mileage. Comments 
by the various speakers clearly revealed the fact that unified farm 
support to the FDA economy and reform proposals does not exist. 


Representative Carlson on Taxation 


Representative Frank Carlson of Kansas, who is also a farm 
owner, stated that it was necessary for the farmers of the country 
to get Washington to think more about the farmer and farm pro- 
duction. In regard to operations of OPA the Congressman con- 
tended that OPA violated not only the intent of the law but also 
the law itself. He upheld the contention that agriculture deserved 
higher prices for farm products because labor is now paying a low 
percentage of income for food. He questioned policies that were 
favorable to incentive payments or subsidies on farm products. 
Representative Carlson went into considerable detail on the subject 
of taxation, stating that some form of paying income taxes currently 
instead of on the previous year’s income was desirable. He favors 
a sales tax in preference to some other suggested proposals for 
raising additional war revenue. He was positive in his claim that 
taxation should be for revenue only and not to carry forward ideas 
on social and economic reforms. 


Arthur Packard of the Vermont Farm Bureau sensibly recom- 
mended that during boom times the country should give ground 
slowly to raising prices in order to prevent undue inflation. He 
said that now is the time to pay debts, and that some pay-as-you-go 
plan for payment of taxes should be adopted. He claimed that the 
people of the country are entitled to expect something better than 
booms and depressions and that they cannot stand up under another 
big deflationary period. In the interest of agriculture Mr. Packard 
stated that production of crops not needed should not be encouraged 
and that crop changes are preferable to farm subsidies. 


Subsidies Strongly Opposed 


Albert S. Goss, master of the National Grange, stated that the 
terms of the present price control bill have never worked in the 
past and never will, as long as costs are not controlled. He main- 
tained that any program that is designed to retard production of 
wealth is unsound; that the compensation of every individual should 
be based upon his contribution to human welfare; that the prime 
purpose of government is to protect its citizens from aggression— 
physical or economic. In regard to subsidies he contended that 
they are inflationary in character, increase costs and inefficiency, 
benefit only a few, destroy industry, open the way for political abuse 
and lead to dictatorship. 


W. P. Davis, manager of the New England Milk Producers’ 
Association that the same principles that have been applied to in- 
dustry to increase production must be applied to agriculture. He 
predicted that food scarcities were bound to follow present gov- 
ernmental policies in respect to agriculture. He urged that those 
present at the conference make their sentiments known to govern- 
ment officials in Washington. 


Telegraph, Write and Vote 


Dr. R. W. Shermantine, manager of the Maryland Coopera- 
tive Milk Producers, in an eloquent and forceful manner, urged 
those present to exert their influence to get the Wagner Act re- 
pealed. He contended that organized labor was now writing its 
own ticket and that farm leaders and farmers must make them- 
selves heard through telegrams, letters and votes. He cited the 
present predicament of the dairy farmer as being due to a serious 
farm labor shortage which so far has not received adequate 
recognition. 
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Dr. C. W. Pierce of Pennsylvania State College contended 
that Parity cannot be substituted for the natural laws of supply 
and demand. Parity, he claimed, puts agriculture in an economic 
straight-jacket. As a remedy he recommended that Parity be mod- 
ernized, include all farms labor costs and allow for more flexibility 
in the formula. 





































G. A. Boger, president of Lehigh Valley Cooperative, stated 
that farmers are entitled to the same recognition as is industry 
holding war production contracts. The “Triple A”, he claimed, 
has done more to hurt agriculture than anything else and recom- 
mended that agriculture not seek help from government agencies 
but, on the other hand, they should solve their own problems. 


Oppose John L. Lewis Program 


During the conference many of the dairy farm leaders voiced 


strenuous opposition to John L. Lewis’ attempts to unionize farmers 
or farm help in the dairy field. One representative expressed his 
conviction that an untenable situation existed for John L. Lewis 


to contend that by means of his leadership dairy farmers would get 
more for their milk and at the same time tell his unionized mine 
workers that they should buy more for their money. 


Throughout the meeting it was plainly evident that the dairy 
farm leaders are grossly dissatisfied with the existing government 
policies in respect to agriculture. These men revealed an embattled 
frame of mind with a determination to fight for what they consider 
their just desserts to assure an approach to the government’s goal 
for more dairy products. 


The following statement was authorized as a summary 
of the views and opinions of the Conference. 


Face reality, change governmental policies or go 
hungry. Government officials, city newspapers and con- 
sumers must be aroused to the actual situation or this 
nation will not feed itself, much less feed the nations 
to whom we have promised food. 

The heart of the difficulty lies in the exorbitant 
wages of labor compared with the farm prices of food 
and fiber crops. No one in high places has had the 
fairness and courage to point out that wages are the 
highest element in our economic complex. While 
farmers have been striving to attain the degree of 
prosperity that they had when 34 per cent of the popu- 
lation was on farms but only 12.6 per cent of the 
national income, went to farmers, the wages of labor 


Not only have these conditions been kept under 
cover but farmers have been called selfish, and un- 
patriotic. How long would the protected, industrial 
worker stand it if he worked 80 hours per week instead 
of 48, if he worked for approximaely one-half of what 
he is now getting and then was called insulting names. 
These are the essential facts and the conditions under 
which the farmer is working as compared with the 
industrial worker. 

This mistaken policy was driven a step further 
toward its disastrous end by Economic Stabilization 
Director Byrnes, when on last Tuesday he stated that 
food prices must be kept at present levels while another 
boost in income was handed the already inflated in- 
comes of labor. 

Until some of these basic conditions are corrected, 
farmers will continue to be forced to abandon their 
farms and farm labor is certain to be pulled into in- 
dustry by the magnet of inflated wage rates. None of 
the schemes to get labor on farms can work until the 
basic cause is recognized and corrected. 

Bitterly Oppose Subsidies 

Farmers have been further insulted by the promise 
of subsidies in lieu of fair prices. Farmers are bitterly 
opposed to these price subsidies. They have learned 
that subsidies lead to regulations that are abhorrent 
to them. They look with fear upon such a program 
when the Supreme Court has recently ruled that it is 
not wrong in principle for the government to “regulate 
that which it subsidizes.” 

Farmers want no more regulation, no more onerous 
forms, no more bureaucratic interference. 

Farmers do want an intelligent understanding of 
their problems, of their basic position in the economy 
of the nation. They want some proof from government 
that they will not be further discriminated against but 
rather given a reasonable chance to win their battle of 
food production for much of a war-torn world. 





O. K. Burrows Appointment 





have risen 200 per cent. These are official figures but 
government officials and many city newspapers have 
led the public to believe that farmers, and not labor, 
are the inflationary element in the nation. 


How can farmers be the cause of inflation when 
they are selling their farms to go to work in factories? 
How can farmers be the cause of inflation when the 
farms have been and are continuing to be stripped of 
all hired labor by the attractiveness of factory jobs? 


Farmers and Inflation 


How can farmers be the cause of inflation when 
dairy herds are being sold because of insufficient re- 
turns to pay bills and hire labor? How can farmers 
be the cause of inflation when the percentage of the 
average city pay check that goes for food is the lowest 
in recorded history? How can people be so blind as to 
believe that agriculture is the cause of inflation when 
the above facts are known to even the casual observer 
of farm conditions? This situation must be met squarely 
or this nation will pay the terrific price of hunger. We 
must soon choose between food and guns. We cannot 
have enough of both under present, short-sighted gov- 
ernmental farm policies. 





O. K. Burrows, Personnel and Public Relations Director of 
Cherry-Burrell, has been appointed by F. C. Crawford, President 
of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, to serve on their 
Committee on Cooperation with Ag- 
riculture. Prior to his present posi- 
tion with Cherry-Burrell, Mr. Bur- 
rows was Assistant General Sales 
Manager in charge of the sales pro- 
motion of all milk plant equipment 
manufactured by the company. With 
this background and a_ thorough 
knowledge of the dairy industry he 
will be in a position to render valu- 
able service to the National Associ- 
ation of Manufacturers. 


The first meeting of the com- 
mittee was held in Columbus, Ohio, 
the latter part of February, at which 
time two days were devoted to farm 
and industry topics with particular emphasis on those pertaining to 
the dairy fields. In addition to his technical duties, Mr. Burrows 
devotes considerate time to speaking and writing on subjects pertain- 
ing to the care and maintenance of equipment. 


0. K. Burrows 
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Liberty Glass Appointments 
Byron H. Huffman Chosen Vice-President and Director 
of Sales—Wiley M. Tye, Supervisor 


In an expansion of its executive staff, Liberty Glass Company 
of Sapulpa, Okla., through its president, George F. Collins, Jr., 
announces the appointment of Byron H. Huffman of Painesville, 
Ohio, to the office of vice-president and director of sales, and Wiley 
M. Tye of Dallas, Texas, to the position of sales supervisor. Huff- 
man comes to the Oklahoma concern from the Diamond Alkali 
Co., with twenty years’ experience in various executive and sales 
capacities in New York, Chicago, St. Louis and Detroit. Tye has 
been in charge of Liberty’s Dallas office for several years. 

Mr. Huffman is a veteran of World War I. Later he became 
credit manager of the West Penn Power and Light Co. of Pitts- 
burg, Pa., and joined Diamond in 1923. 





Byron H. Huffman Wiley M. Tye 


Mr. Tye has been with the sales department of the Liberty 
Glass Company for more than ten years. His original experience 
in the glass industry was during five years’ service with the Three 
Rivers Glass Company, Three Rivers, Texas. Tye will be suc- 
ceeded as district representative in Texas by Wm. W. Alexander, 
who comes to the Liberty company from Ball Brothers, Muncie, 
Indiana. 

Liberty Glass Company is celebrating this year its twenty-fifth 
anniversary, manufacturing and selling milk and beverage bottles 
in 28 states and in Alaska and Cuba. “Because its peace-time 
products are now a. war-time necessity,” said Mr. Collins, “the 
company is commemorating its quarter-century of successful opera- 
tion by conducting a national campaign among milk and beverage 
plants on the conservation of vital manpower, raw material, plant 
equipment and transportation facilities.” 





Harry Trelogan Named 


Washington, D. C—Harry C. Trelogan has been named Acting 
Chief of the newly created Order Administration Division of the 
Dairy and Poultry Branch, Food Distribution Administration by 
Tom G. Stitts, chief of the Branch, the Department of Agriculture, 
has announced. Dr. Trelogan, until recently in the Office of Agri- 
cultural War Relations, assumed his new duties immediately. 

He will direct and coordinate conservation programs developed 
in the Dairy and Poultry Branch applicable to butter, cheese, ice 
cream and dried milk. 

Dr. Trelogan has had wide experience in dairy processing and 
marketing. A graduate of West Virginia University’s College of 
Agriculture, he was for 7 years at the University of Minnesota. 
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Operation of FDA Order No. II 


L. J. Steck of the Dairy and Poultry Branch, Food Distribution Administration, 


Issues Explanation and Intrepretation of Milk Handling Directive 


try Branch of the Food Distribution Administration, who 

is serving as Administrator of Food Distribution Order 
No. 11 embracing five regulations of the country’s milk distributing 
field, has lately issued for general dissemination to the milk in- 
dustry a statement of explanation and interpretation of the order, 
designed for use and guidance of handlers in complying with the 
requirements. 


WY ix Branch of D. C.—L. J. Steck of the Dairy and Poul- 


General provisions of the directive, which was fully summarized 
in the February issue of the Review, require that, effective February 
Ist, milk distributors and wholesale buyers throughout the United 
States must: 


(1) Eliminate all package sizes for milk below 1 quart, 
except where the milk is to be sold for consumption 
on the premises. 


(2) Purchase bottled milk or cream from not more 
than two handlers unless each delivery from each 
handler is in excess of 300 quarts. 


(3) Load milk only on advance or standing orders. 


(4) Eliminate milk returns from stores, hotels, res- 
taurants, and other wholesale buyers. 


(5) Charge deposits on all glass bottles, milk cans, 
and milk cases where milk is sold for consumption 
off the premises of the handler. 


In his statement, Mr. Steck says in part: 


“With respect to the specific terms of the order, the elimination 
of containers of less than 1 quart in size in the delivery of milk to 
homes, or to stores, is designed to reduce, insofar as possible, the 
number of containers used in the bottling of milk, as well as the 
total number of items handled by distributors. This provision will 
have the effect of removing pints and half pints of milk from retail 
delivery wagons and from retail stores. Its adoption will save 
drivers’ time; it will make for efficient use of delivery space; it 
will reduce the necessary number of deliveries to individuals, and 
it will simplify plant handling operations. 


Some Consumers Inconvenienced 


“Consumers who have’ been buying milk in small containers 
may be inconvenienced by this provision, especially if they consume 
only a pint of milk a day, or less, and if they have no refrigeration 
facilities. These cases mean making difficult administrative decisions. 
There is, however, no way of permitting consumers to continue 
purchasing milk in small containers without disrupting the operation 
of this feature of the program as a whole. It is hoped that in time 
these consumers will adjust their buying and consuming habits to 
the new conditions. A somewhat similar problem arose when the 
Department’s relief milk program was first inaugurated. Milk 
could be obtained by needy families at the special reduced prices 
only in quart-size containers. In time, it was found that the needy 
consumers participating in the program adjusted themselves very 
satisfactorily to the situation. 


“The order does not prevent the sale of milk in less than quart- 
size containers if the milk is consumed on the premises of the estab- 
lishment where it is sold. The word ‘establishment’ is, of course, 
subject to interpretation. If milk is sold on the grounds of a plant 
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to workers employed there, it is considered as a sale for consump- 
tion on the premises. The same is true in the case of a cafeteria 
operated in a factory building for the convenience of workers there. 
The whole building and cafeteria is considered as one establishment. 
The cafeteria may sell milk to be consumed in the factory building, 
even though it is carried outside the cafeteria itself. 


“A different situation exists, however, in the case of the usual 
type of commercial office building. The store or cafeteria which 
may be on the ground floor is not operated primarily for the con- 
venience or benefit of the individuals working in the building. The 
building and the store are not operated as a single establishment in 
the same sense as a plant and its cafeteria. Also milk peddled from 
door to door in an office building must not be in less than quart- 
size containers. A sale of this type is more in the nature of the 
usual home-delivery sale. 


Many Complaints Filed 


“A common complaint comes from stores which have catered 
to a ‘lunch’ trade. They have sold half pints or pints of milk to be 
taken out to an office or factory for consumption with lunches. The 
order now prevents stores from doing this. A real inconvenience 
is undoubtedly caused to many persons who were in the habit of 
buying milk this way. However, if stores are to be prevented from 
selling milk in less than quart-size containers, for consumption in 
homes, it is difficult to see how they can supply milk in small con- 
tainers for this ‘lunch’ trade. It is hoped that with a little ingenuity 
and rescourcefulness consumers will adjust themselves to this. Qne 
solution would be for 2 or 3 or 4 workers to buy a quart of milk 
and share it. They may have to provide themselves with cups or 
glasses, but this should not cause too much hardship. 


“Another example of a complaint is that coming from a store 
near a railroad station in a terminal city. Trainmen and conductors 
cannot buy half pints of milk to take along on their runs. The 
store argues that these men have always done this and should not 
be deprived of their milk. Again, an inconvenience will be caused 
to these individuals. However, it is to be remembered that where 
no deposit was collected on these bottles the community was ulti- 
mately burdened with the expense of providing these men with glass 
bottles which were seldom, if ever, returned. One is tempted to 
reflect on the yearly cost of this. The community could well have 
provided not only one but perhaps several thermos bottles for each 
man. Even with a cent deposit there would still be a burden on the 
community. The cost of a bottle, as we all know, is more than 
1 cent. 


“The provision requiring stores, hotels, restaurants, and other 
wholesale buyers of milk to purchase from not more than two dis- 
tributors is designed to eliminate the duplication which has been 
so prevalent in the wholesale milk trade. It has not been uncom- 
mon to find 4 or 5, or even more, distributors delivering to a single 
store. This provision, it should be mentioned, applies only to 
bottled milk, whether in glass or paper containers. Bulk milk is 
excluded. Buyers who take deliveries in excess of 300 quarts from 
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each handler may buy from additional handlers. This means that if, 
for example, they buy from three handlers daily they must take at 


1 


least 301 quarts each day from each handler, or a total of 903 quarts. 
Small Distributors Fearful 


“Some small distributors fear that this restriction will have the 
effect of concentrating the wholesale trade in the hands of the 
larger distributors. They contend that stores heretofore buying 
milk from two large distributors and from one or more small dis- 
tributors will hereafter take milk exclusively from the large ones. 
Requests for relief from this restriction have been received, based 
on this possible development. It is difficult to foresee what will 
actually happen. If any small handler finds that he is losing a 
substantial number of customers, or rather a substantial part of 
his volume of business, the desirability of continuing this restriction 
in his community will be re-examined. In the absence, however, of 
specific factual information showing that real and unreasonable 
hardships are actually suffered by handlers, no action will be taken. 


“The provision requiring the loading of milk only when prior 
ders have been received for it, is designed to limit closely the 
volume of returns from retail routes and to make possible a more 
efficient use of delivery facilities. Under this provision, delivery 
vehicles will no longer carry extra loads of milk and cream with 
the hope that it may be disposed of in an unaiticipated transaction. 
Where local health authorities require delivery vehicles to supply 
samples of milk for testing, extra milk may be carried for that 
purpose. The local health requirements are obviously in the nature 
of standing orders. Also, this provision should not be interpreted 
so as to prevent a driver from selling the milk which he was unable 
to deliver on a standing order. The restriction is only against load- 
ing extra milk and not against delivering left-over milk when this 
becomes available through accidental circumstances. Of course, prior 
and standing orders must be bona fide orders and must not be de- 
liberately exaggerated. 


“The restriction against taking returns of milk from wholesale 
buyers such as stores, restaurants, hotels and cafeterias, will reduce 
the cost of milk actually sold by eliminating the handling of milk 
which is never sold as milk. Undoubtedly, wholesale buyers will 
have to estimate more closely their daily requirements. Milk that 
is left over one day, can be sold the next day. If milk is produced 
and handled in accordance with present-day health standards, this 
can be done with safety. The restriction against returns does not 
mean that handlers may not take back milk which was not fit to 
be sold in the first place. If the practice has been for distributors 
to take back such milk, they may continue to do this. 


Arguments for Deposit Bottles 


“The provision making it mandatory for handlers to require 
deposits on all glass bottles is designed to eliminate the staggering 
bottle losses in areas where there has been no bottle deposit. In one 
large eastern city where no deposit has heretofore been required, 
even on store sales, it is reported that local distributors used to 
salvage 10,000 bottles a day from city dumps until they were stopped 
from doing this by city authorities. A study of the operations of 
78 plants, of which 46 were requiring deposits and 32 were not, 
showed that the ‘deposit’ bottles made an average of 41.3 trips as 
against 22.5 trips of the ‘no-deposit’ bottles. Thus, the effect of a 
deposit system has been to double the life of bottles. 


“With respect to bottles delivered to homes, in some cases 
where no deposits have been required, losses have been large. It 
has been a practice with some apartment house managers to insist 
that their tenants throw milk bottles in the incinerators. This prac- 
tice, while nominally a burden to the distributors, ultimately be- 

ymes a burden to the community, in the form of higher milk prices. 
is not generally true that losses of bottles in the home-delivery 
ade are negligible. A study of the milk industry in Boston has 
1iown that losses on home-delivered bottles on which no deposits 
ere required-were greater than on store bottles on which deposits 


The Super Economy 
for Small Milk Plants 


Specialty Brass 
Preheaters 






The Super Noburn 
for Large Dairies 


. h “ 
Production Front. 300 70° hor 


neered pre-heaters on the market, the Super Economy 
or Super Noburn, require only one-third the floor space 
of ordinary tube heaters. Both models are absolutely 
sanitary, are easily cleaned, and are designed to 
assure rapid, positive heating with complete safety 
against scorching. No pump is needed—steam suction 
jets heat and circulate the water in the same system by 
syphonic action, an important exclusive advantage that 
avoids trouble agd délivers the maximum heat transfer. 


On the War Front Saving a pump mechan- 


_ ism, saving many feet of 
critical material, releases vital metal for a harder hit- 
ting war job. Costing less to operate, and frequently 
costing less initially, either of these great preheaters 
leave you with more money to stow away in war 
bonds. Write today for Bulletin 24. 






were required. The quart bottles delivered to homes made from 
30 to 35 trips; the bottles to stores, from 75 to 80 trips. 


“The deposit requirement does not mean that a cash deposit 
must be paid every time a bottle of milk is delivered to a home or 
store. 
may also extend credit on the containers. 


If the distributor extends credit on the milk or cream, he 
This is only common 
sense, Order 11 only requires that when a bottle, can, or case is 
retained by the receiver of the milk or cream, he must pay a speci- 
ed minimum charge. To be in a position to bill him for this, the 
distributor must obviously maintain records of the containers or 
cases delivered to buyers, unless they are offset by the simultane- 
Ii the handler receives from a customer an 
bottle of 


ous return of empties. 
full 
livered, there is no need for keeping a record of the transaction. 

“The bottles, and 
touches upon the relationship between handlers and drivers. As the 


empty for each milk delivered, at the time it is de- 


requirement for deposits on cans, cases, 


order stands its provisions are applicable to handlers. Handlers 


must, therefore, take all necessary steps to assure the collection of 


deposits from buyers of milk when they fail to return the bottles, 


cans, or transaction between 


cases 


The provision applies to the 
the seller and the buyer of the milk. It modifies the condition of 
sale. On the other! hand, it does not control the employer-employee 
relationship existing »hetween handlers and drivers. 

Food 
scribe the responsibility of the drivers in the collection of deposits, 


The 


order does not provide for the use of any one system of accounting 


“Obviously, the Distribution Administration cannot pre- 


or adjudicate their differences with handlers on this point. 
for deposits on unreturned containers or cases. At the same time, 
it should also be obvious that the order cannot be used as authority 
by handlers to force drivers to pay for unreturned items. The rela- 
tionship between handlers and drivers is a matter which the order 
does not deal with. 


Penalty for Non-Cimpliance 


“The final proyision in the list of restrictions on the disposition 
of milk and cream prohibits any handler from delivering either 
product to’ any person after notice that such person is not complying 
with the order. 


“Provision is made in the order for relief in the event it works 
an unreasonable hardship on a handler. Any handler who considers 
that he would be subjected to such a hardship may_submit a petition 
giving the facts and stating the nature of the relief desired. Relief 
in some has For example, some 
handlers were not in a position to comply with all provisions of the 
order immediately. 


cases already been granted. 
They had a large business in pint bottles and 
did not have sufficient quart containers to take care of their trade. 
An exemption from the applicable provision of the order was granted 
on very short notice. 


“If the order should need change in any important respect such 


change, will, of course, be made. In the meantime, and except in 
cases where an exemption is granted, the order will be enforced as 
it stands. The facilities of the Federal Milk Market Administrators 
and of the regional offices of the Food Distribution 
will be utilized in this enforcement.” 


Administration 





Milk Cleanliness Program 


In a statewide program to stimulate dairy farmers in the 
production of clean milk the State Health Department of New 
Jersey is distributing widely an attractive board-mounted 
poster protected with cellophane that depicts in graphic manner 
the varying degrees of milk cleanliness as revealed by the 
sediment test. 


MILK SEDIMENT STANDARDS 


AS DEVELOPED BY UNIFORM MILK INSPECTION COMMITTEE AND ADOPTED BY 


NEW JERSEY HEALTH OFFICERS’ ASSOCIATION 


SEDIMENT TEST 


It is beleved that © \edimen! tester which Grows the sedomen! together with eppres 


Exact reproductions of sediment testing discs used in tests 
are shown as mounted on a background with appropriate ex- 
planations as to the different grades of cleanliness. The white 
lettering on a blue field at the top lends a striking contrast 
at the top of the poster. 


When milk producers see tests made from their own milk 
and compared with the chart they are seriously impressed with 


the importance of employing careful and sanitary methods in 
producing and handling milk on their farms. 
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"Anmored 
Protection” 


FOR YOUR BUTTER 


* Start right—if you are con- 
verting part of your whole milk 
supply into butter now because 
of the shortage—give your 
— oe modern Bane ll ofa 
completely protecting package... 
a BUTLER peralined Canoni 
Designed to lock out germs and 


foreign odors...and to lock in 
quality and purity! To help safe- 
guard wartime health—to build 
goodwill now and for after the 
war—get Butler Cartons today! 
Write for samples. The Butler 
Paper Products Company, 
989 Wall Street, Toledo, Ohio. 


BUTLER “crn CARTONS 


“The Health Package for Butter” 





DRY MILK. 


ICE CREAM MANUFACTURERS 


Spray or Roller Process 
BUTTERMILK POWDER 
WHOLE MILK POWDER 


For Human Consumption 
Cars or Less 


Marwyn Dairy Products Corp. 
141 W. JACKSON BLVD. CHICAGO 
Phone: Harrison 8688 
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Statement Questioned 


“New York State Bureau of Milk Pub- 
licity at Variance with National 
Dairy Council Conclusions 


In the January issue of the Review, in an 
ticle entitled “Milk Consumption Gains” 
pplied by the National Dairy Council, ref- 
ence was made to milk consumption in the 
ate of New York, indicating that without 
Council that 

imption declined in most of the heavy pop- 
ulation areas. 


Mary C. Moss, Director of the Bureau of 
{ilk Publicity, Department of Agriculture 
1d Markets of New York, in the following 
tter takes exception to the statement made: 


ury activity in state con- 


Eprrors, AMERICAN MitK Review—An 
rticle 6n milk consumption gains appearing 
| your January issue has been called to my 
ttention. 


In discussing promotion campaigns by the 
Dairy Council, the article says “In the ad- 
joining state of New York, without a Dairy 
Council but with a different type of dairy 
products promotion campaign, consumption 
declined in most of the heavy population 


The article does not state the basis for 
this statement. It is completely at variance 
with the facts and figures as we have them 
from official records. 


The milk advertising campaign in this 
state was initiated in 1934. In August of 
1935, the previous five year decline in con- 
sumption in the Metropolitan market had 
been halted and was replaced by a gain 

vhich has been steady and appreciable. While 
we would not presume to say that all of 
this improvement is due to the advertising 
ind promotional activities of this campaign, 
we do feel, and the facts support us, that 
the campaign has been influential in achiev- 
ng this result. 


For your information I enclose a copy of 
the annual report of the Milk Publicity 
sureau, which directs this campaign. In 

you will find information regarding the 
peration of the campaign and results it has 
thieved. I believe, after you have read it, 
you will agree that the statement in your 





Area 1934 

Niagara Frontier 175,286,984 
Rochester ies 88,909,129 
Syracuse 60,615,449 
Rensselaer 23,476,130 
Schenectady 28,589,368 
Albany a 41,275,346 
Binghamton 34,159,561 
Itica 27,676,637 
New York City (receipts) 2,714,411,292 
Totals ..... 3,194,399,896 
Totals in quarts 1,485,767,393 


article is unfair and should be corrected. 
We would appreciate your doing this. 


—Mary C. Moss, Director. 


When the matter was called to the atten- 
tion of the National Dairy Council it was 
stated that the comparison made in the 
article deals simply with the years 1940 and 
1941, 
from the 


the information having been received 
Division of Milk Control of the 
New York State Department of Agriculture 
and Markets. The submitted figures for the 
1940 and 1941, said to represent ap- 
proximately 93 per cent of all the population 
in New York State living in population 
areas of 100,000 or more, are as follows: 


years 


CLASS I MILK SALES 


1940 (pounds) 1941 (pounds) 


Buffalo-Niagara 181,219,407 191,712,170 
Greater New York 2,498,757,975 2,473,012,883 
Rochester 94,509,000 93,864,000 

2,774,486,382 2,758,589,053 


Report of the Bureau of Milk Publicity 


for 1942 submitted by Director Moss, how- 
ever, contains the following comment on the 
results of the campaign and summary cover- 
ing the volume of milk sales within the state, 
1934 to 1941 inclusive: 


“There are three ways in which the actual 
consumer interest aroused by the campaign 
can be measured. The first is by direct per- 
sonal response to advertising. Requests of 
this kind for booklets have totaled approxi- 
mately 5,000,000 since the campaign started. 
Another measurement is consumer approval 
of promotional material revealed by thou- 
sands of letters. 


“Requests for information for the period 
1934 to date have been received from nearly 
every state and nation. 

“Practical benefits of the campaign from 
the industry’s standpoint are revealed in the 
statistics of milk sales. Monthly dealer re- 
ports compiled by the Division of Milk 
Control are used for computing up-state 
sales. New York City reports for 1934 are 
not available so that receipts are reported 
from the United States Department of Agri- 
culture compilation. While complete statis- 
tics for 1942 are not yet available, reports 
so far available show continued increases 
in all markets of the state. 

“The complete table of sales in pounds, 
1934 to 1941 inclusive, follows: 


1941 


Gain % a 

198,169,728 22,882,744 3.05 
103,592,038 14,682,909 i381 
69,327,566 8,712,117 14.37 
29,176,639 5,700,509 24.28 
33,307,575 4,718,207 16.50 
50,445,063 9,169,717 22.22 
38,847,833 4,688,272 13.72 
34,178,359 6,501,722 23.49 
3,298,853,.315 584,442,023 21.53 





661,498,220 
307,673,590 


3,855,898,116 
1,793,440,984 





PROPOSE MILK ORDER CHANGES 





Washington, D. C.—Proposed amendments 

the Washington, D. C., federal milk 
iarketing order adjusting farmer prices have 
“en announced by the Department of Agri- 
ulture. Exceptions to the proposals, drafted 
by the Food Distribution Administration 
after a public hearing, could be filed through 
March 1. 


The proposed increase in Class 1 milk is 
40 cents a hundred pounds (slightly less than 
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1 cent a quart)—from a base price of $3.57 
to $3.97. The price of Class 2 milk would 
be raised about 30 cents a hundred pounds. 
It is expected that the proposed price adjust- 
ments would maintain or slightly increase 
the present level of production. 

At the hearing the Maryland and Virginia 
Milk Producers’ Association asked for an 
increase of 93 cents a hundred pounds on 
Class 1 milk and a slight increase in the 
price of Class 2 milk. It is understood the 
group has filed an appeal. 
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Bowman Dairy 
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Fuel Losses 
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Hot Water 
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Pays back its cost several times a year 


VERHI ATED w water causes complaints 
Ly can srtens life of valves and 
plumbing ‘fx ¢s an increases deposit of lime 
sa pipes, © Powers sugeletare will help 00 soduen 
these losses. Install them on your hot water heaters. 
They keep the water at the right temperature. Fuel 
savings alone often pay back their cost several times a 
year. As they usually last 10 to 15 years they pay big 
ividends. Write for Bulletin 2035. 
The Powers Reguicter Co. 
Offices in 45 Cities. See your phone 
director). 3792 Gre enview 
Avenue, Chicago; 231 E. 46th 
Street, New York Ciry; 1808 West 
8th Street, Los Angeles. 
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Urge Flexible Milk Ceilings 
to Retard Coming Shortages 


Charles W. Holman of National Cooperative Milk Producers’ Federation 


Presents Plan to Reverse Declining Dairy Production Trends 


ASHINGTON, D. C.—The follow- 
Wi statement has been issued by 
Charles W. Holman, secretary of the 


National 
Federation : 


Cooperative Milk Producers’ 


I am authorized by our Executive Commit- 
tee to make public the views of the commit- 
tee on the present state of dairying under 
War conditions. 


A serious and increasing shortage of dairy 
products faces the Na- 
tion. This shortage 
will be most intense in 
the Eastern, Southern, 
and Pacific 
areas. In corn belt 
states, where dairying 
and hog producing are 
joint farm operations, 
many farmers will feel 
that their extra returns 
on skim milk fed to 
hogs will offset the relatively low returns on 
butterfat. Other farmers will abandon butter- 
fat production and devote more attention to 
production of corn, hogs and beef. 


Coast 





Chas. W. Holman 


National production of milk, under best 
conditions, will be several billion pounds less 
than last year’s production. Labor shortage 
is intensifying the situation and uncontrolled 
feed prices and uncertain feed deliveries are 
important factors in reducing this year’s out- 
put of milk. 


There is a very serious shortage of man- 
power on dairy farms. This manpower is 
very largely year round manpower and has 


been lost on a ratio of approximately thirty- 


Viewing the Future Milk Truck Tank 


With the largest, best 
equipped plant of its type 
in the N. W., we are plan- 
ning now the better milk- 
truck tank you'll need after 
the war. 

Custom-built, stream- 
lined, and of finest crafts- 
manship and material, to- 
morrow’s Brown-built truck- 
tanks will offer everything 
you desire. 


BROWN STEEL TANK COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 












five men being drafted to sixty-five deserting 
the farms for the higher paid and shorter 
hours of urban industry. A maze of regula- 
tions restricting the free operation of farming 
has also accentuated the trend of manpower 
toward the cities. 


There is great need for more farm machin- 
ery. Farm machinery is the only possible 
substitute for some of the labor now lost to 
the farms. For efficient and increased pro- 
duction, more, and not less, farm machinery 
should be made available during this and the 
coming year. 


A real and serious shortage of protein 
feeds now prevails. These feeds are par- 
ticularly needed to maintain milk and egg 
production. The present price ratios of beef 
and pork to milk and eggs will divert large 
quantities of proteins to beef cattle and the 
hog growers which normally go to dairying. 


During the past year, all costs of milk 
production, including labor costs, have risen 
more than has the price of milk; and these 
costs have risen more than the figures indi- 
cate due to intangible factors such as delay 
in obtaining repairs, greater inefficiency of 
labor, lack of surety of labor and supplies, 
etc. Manpower waste on the farms is in- 
creasing as a result of compliance with regu- 
lations covering truck certificates, gas ra- 
tioning, delays in securing farm equipment, 
and rubber boot priorities. 

Restrictions on obtaining repairs and parts 
include such important items as truck car- 
buretor parts, tractor carburetor parts, milk- 
ing machine motors, etc. 


Despite the fact that federal price policies 
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for governing milk and its products neces- 
sarily hinge upon price policies with regard 
to hogs and beef, the government has em 
barked upon three conflicting price programs 
Prices on beef on the hoof have not been 
regulated. Minimum guaranteed prices fo: 
hogs have been assured. Butter prices have 
been frozen nationally on a Chicago basis 
of 46% cents for 92 score [tubs], which is 
about 24 per cent below a proper ratio with 
the guaranteed price of hogs. Milk prices 
to producers have been frozen throughout the 
Nation at January levels, which are from 65 
cents to $1.10 per hundredwejght less than 
they should be at this time in relation to a 
proper price for butter. Producers of milk 
for cheese have been forced to accept the 
humiliation of a subsidy in lieu of a neces 
sary price, notwithstanding the fact that the 
government is requisitioning for export and 
military use, one-half of the cheese produce: 
in this Nation this year. 


By and large, the frozen price levels for 
dairy farmers will tend to increase shortages 
and will not even maintain last year’s pro- 
duction levels. 


Notwithstanding these handicaps America’s 
dairy farmers will get along. Those who 
cannot afford to produce milk or its products 
will sell their cows and produce other farm 
crops, or leave their farms and take good 
jobs in urban industry. Those who can 
afford to stay on the farms will measure 
their capacity to produce in accordance with 
what they can get for their milk and do the 
best they can. Without an immediate recti- 
fication of the situation, the entire Eastern 
area of the United States will shortly be on 
a deficit basis with regard to the milk supply. 
Similar conditions have already developed in 
California and in the South, where, due to 
shifts of population, milk supplies are already 
inadequate. 


While a severe blow has been struck at 
the morale of dairy farmers and thousands 
of them feel hopeless and embittered, there 
will be few community disturbances and they 
will not strike. They will carry on by the 


process of curtailing their operations to meet 
the pattern of the new order. 
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.EVIEW 








What should be done is simple. It is so 
iple that great minds in the government 
1 it hard to understand. If milk and its 
oducts are an essential war industry, mini- 
um guaranteed prices should be assured by 
2 government at points sufficiently high to 
iintain present production. If increased 
roduction is required, flexible price ceilings 
suld be etsablished at points sufficiently 
igh to assure some measure of this increase. 
tween the minimum and maximum prices, 
.ere should be allowed free play of economic 
forces. 


oOo Rone me 


— 


oo re 


Such a plan would be effective in 
ntrolling runaway prices and helpful in 
oducing milk and its products in our pres- 
t time of need. Such a plan is anti- 
flationary, whereas the present adminis- 
ation’s effort to freeze dairy prices at 
elatively low levels and make up for it by 
giving farmers some form of subsidy, which 
later must be paid for out of tax monies, 
contains the essence of inflation. It does not 
matter whether the low price is supplemented 
by an individual subsidy check, or whether 
the financial resources of the government be 
used to purchase the product from the farm- 
ers at one price and resell it to the handlers 
at a lower price in imitation of the English 
system. Both are equally inflationary, un- 
desirable and unwanted by the farmers of 
America. 


a a 


In presenting this statement to the public, 
the National Cooperative Milk Producers’ 
Federation is not asking for a rational price 
policy to benefit dairy farmers. It is sug- 
gesting that if the government really desires 
to have enough dairy products during and 
after the war, its present policy will frustrate 
that desire and the Federation is offering 
a plan to help attain needed production. 

—__« <> e 
SEEK CONSERVATION PLAN 

Fort Wayne, Ind. (EB) — Joint action 

king to consolidation of rural milk haul- 
ing routes and possible readjustment of city 
delivery routes was planned at a recent 
meeting of producers, distributors and pro- 
cessors at the local ODT office here. The 
purpose is to eliminate as much waste mile- 

e as possible. 
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Producing clean, sparkling, sterile bottles at extremely 
low cost for over 1200 satisfied “Sturdy-Bilt” owners 
from coast to coast. Some sizes available with proper 
priorities. Write today for delivery dates. 


STURDY-BILT EQUIPMENT CORP. 


January Rate at $3.15 


Uniform Net Return to New York Dairy 
Farmers 19.8 Per Cent Above Last 
Year—Pool $14,150,998 


Dr. Charles J. Blanford, Administrator of 
the New York Metropolitan milk marketing 
area, announced in mid-February a uniform 
price of $3.15 per hundred pounds for Janu- 
ary, 1943 deliveries in the six-state New 
York milk shed. The uniform return showed 
a gain of 19.8 per cent over the $2.63 rate 
which prevailed in January of last year. 


Later computations showed that the entire 
January pool yielded a farm value of $14,- 
150,997.83, participated in by 54,199 dairy 
farmers. The pool contained a total of 427,- 
695,950 Ibs. 


Dr. Blanford pointed out that the yield 
is 9.1 per cent better than the return of 
$12,970,036.75 from the January 1942 pool. 
The net farm value includes butterfat and 
location payments and has been adjusted to 
the actual zones of delivery. Butterfat in 
excess of the 3.5 per cent base, had an aver- 
age value of 12.6 cents per 100 lbs. for all 
the milk. 


New Yorkers Delivered 333,042,699 Lbs. 


New York dairy farmers delivered 333,- 
042,699 pounds. The other states contributed 
to the pool in the following amounts: Penn- 
sylvania, 57,883,271; Vermont, 18,834,245; 
New Jersey, 14,657,167, and Connecticut and 
Massachusetts combined, 3,278,578. 


“Our estimate that January deliveries 
would run below last year by 7.4 per cent,” 
Dr. Blanford commented, “was confirmed 
within one-half of one per cent. The de- 
crease from January 1942 when the pool 
volume reached 464,258,310 pounds is pre- 
cisely 7.9 per cent. 


“Consumption of milk in the form of fluid 
cream in the marketing area, however, fell 
57.1 per cent under last January apparently 
as a result of the federal limitation of the 
butterfat in cream to 19 per cent. Only 28,- 
750,614 pounds of milk were marketed as 
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fluid cream as compared with 67,051,826 in 
January 1942. 


“Government purchases, however, have 
stimulated the manufacture of whole milk 
powder, a product of essential war value, in 
the New York milkshed,” the report pointed 
out. “More than 23,000,0000 pounds of milk 
went to milk powder plants as compared 
with a trifle more than 6,000,000 pounds in 
January 1942. The production of butter 
showed a substantial gain from December 
1942 but was 36.3 per cent less than in Janu- 
ary 1942 when an unusually large quantity 
of New York-area approved milk was churn- 
ed into butter. The volume of milk used in 
making cheddar cheese, likewise a product 
of essential value at present, was larger than 
in January 1942 although only 1,804,985 
pounds were so used.” 


Estimate $3.10 for February 


The February return has been estimated 
by Dr. Blanford at $3.10 per 100 Ibs. Feb- 
ruary deliveries were forecast at 410,000,000 
pounds,—7.5 per cent less than the receipts 
of February 1942. 


“Our estimated uniform price,” Dr. Blan- 
ford pointed out, “is 54 cents higher than 
the rate of $2.56 which was paid for Feb- 
ruary milk in 1942. The gain, if the esti- 
mate is borne out when the uniform rate is 
determined by March 14, will amount to 
21.1 per cent. 


“Forecasts of price and production, taken 
together, mean that the February pool will 
yield a farm value of $13,120,000, including 
$500,000 for butterfat and location payments 
which producers collect in addition to the 
uniform price. The estimated value is 10.3 
per cent richer than the yield of $11,973,- 
369.28 from the previous February pool. 


“The lesser volume of milk in the current 
pool is responsible for reducing the expected 
gain in value to only 103 per cent as com- 
pared with the anticipated increase of 21.1 
per cent in the uniform price. The margin 
of gain which will be credited to the value 
of the current pool appears likely to ap- 
proximate $1,250,000.” 


KURLY KATE 


METAL 
SPONGES 


Designed especially for 
cleaning all types of dairy 
equipment and utensils. 
Will not rust or splinter, 
cut the hands or injure 
metal or plated surfaces 
Kurly Kate Metal Sponges 
are fast working, easy to 
use, and easy to keep 
clean Made in STAIN- 
LESS STEEL, NICKEL 
SILVER AND BRONZE. 


KURLY KATE CORPORATION 
216 NORTH CLINTON ST., CHICAGO, ILL 


Conservation Plan 
(Continued From Page 70) 


ly true with respect to many of the 
more revolutionary suggestions put 
forward with respect to the New Eng- 
land territory. 


Transportation Savings 


On the transportation coordination 
front, the Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation announced last month the ap- 
proval of an industry program, de- 
signed to effect a saving of 1,500,000 
truck miles annually, submitted by 522 
dairy farmers, 75 carriers and 5 milk 
processors in Missouri and Arkansas. 
This is the first approved under a new 
procedure announced February 5th by 


the ODT. 


The new procedure, established 
under the so-called Small Business 
Concerns Act of 1942, was agreed 
upon by the ODT, the War Produc- 
tion Board and the United States De- 
partment of Justice. It is designed to 
further safeguard farmers and others 
from prosecution under the anti-trust 
laws when engaging in group action to 
conserve transportation in the interest 
of the war effort. 


As approved, the Missouri-Arkan- 
sas industry plan consists of two sec- 
tions. 


The first relocates milk pick-up 
routes within the counties of Newton, 
McDonald and Barry in Missouri; 
and the counties of Benton and Wash- 
ington and the western portion of 
Madison County in Arkansas. 


Under this section of the plan, car- 
riers will combine and revise their re- 
spective routes to eliminate nonessen- 
tial mileage and obtain a maximum 
utilization of their equipment. The 
revised routes will not prevent a farm- 
er from still choosing his market, nor 
will it change the price he receives for 
his milk, the ODT said. 


The second section provides for the 
zoning of the portion of the same 
milkshed which serves evaporated 
milk plants operated by the Pet Milk 
Company and the Carnation Milk 
Company. This section will affect 357 
dairymen and 57 carriers. 


In the zoning contemplated, pro- 
ducers would be required to send milk 
to the nearest evaporated milk plant. 
However, they will receive the same 
price as formerly for their milk and 
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the two plants will receive the same 
quantity of milk as hertofore. Ap- 
proximately 224,000 of the 1,500,000 
annual truck miles saved by the plan 
will be conserved as a result of the 
second section. 


The plan also provides that quality 
standards prescribed by the United 
States Government will control the 
testing of milk by all the participating 
processors. 


Other Plans Approved 


ODT has also approved a farm in- 
dustry transportation plan, expected 
to save more than 107,000 truck miles 
annually, embracing 314 milk pro- 
ducers, 54 carriers and three process- 
ors serving the Colebrook milkshed of 
Coos County. New Hampshire, and 
Essex County, Vermont. 


Under the plan, 20 motor carriers 
serving this area will suspend opera- 
tion. Their operations will be absorb- 
ed by the remaining carriers without 
disturbing any producer’s choice of 
market or the price received for his 
milk, 


Method of presenting the plan for 
approval was particularly noteworthy, 
the ODT said. Parties not only filed 
a detailed description of the present 
milk flow, and the proposed relocation 
of routes, but also submitted maps 
which graphically portrayed their pro- 
posed actions. Proponents also ex- 
plained that the relocation of routes 
would result in a saving of more than 
1,800 man-days yearly. 


Another farm industry transporta- 
tion plan, which relocates certain milk 
pick-up routes in Stevens County, 
Minnesota, has also been approved 
under the same procedure. 


oe 2 
A. N. MORTON PROMOTION 


Appointed Production Manager of 
Three Mack Truck Factories 


Appointment of A. N. Morton as produc- 
tion manager of the Mack company’s three 
huge plants has been announced by Charles 
T. Ruhf, president of Mack Manufacturing 
Corp. and executive vice-president of the par- 
ent company, Mack Trucks. Inc. 

Mr. Morton, formerly factory manager of 
the Plainfield, N. J. plant, in his new cap- 
acity will extend his duties to the New 
Brunswick, N. J. and Allentown, Pa., plants 
as well. These plants have more than 2,500,- 
000 square feet of floor space. In taking 
over his new position, Mr. Morton follows 


Mr. Ruhf who had been operating vice- 
president in charge of the factories before 
assuming the presidency. 

The three plants he will manage have all 
received the coveted Army-Navy “E” for 
excellence in war production. 


MILK BOTTLES SELL BONDS 


Patriotic Designs with Applied Color 
Promote War Program 


The Telling-Belle Vernon Company Dur- 
aglas handi-quart bottles manufactured by the 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company have joined 
the Minute Men in carrying a patriotic ap- 
peal for the purchase of War Bonds and 
Stamps. 


Belle Vernon Milk, bottled in these glass 
containers, is sold throughout the Cleveland 
area where The Tell- 
ing-Belle Vernon Com- 
pany is located. The 
quality of Belle Ver- 
non Milk is supervised 
by the Sealtest System 
of Laboratory Protec- 
tion, a division of Na- 
tional Dairy Products 
Corporation. 


The new Duraglas 
handi-quart bottle has 
an attractive Applied 
Color Label in red 

which is fused into the glass. The patriotic 
design shows one of the early American 
Minute Men and carries the message asking 
customers to Buy War Bonds and Stamps 
and also to Drink Milk for Health. The 
Applied Color Label will not rub off and 
stays attractive throughout repeated use. 


Queens Farms Dairy, Ozone Park, N. om 
also have adopted the patriotic design Dura- 
glas milk bottles. One side of the bottle 
contains the message 
“Buy War Bonds and 
Stamps” with the pic- 
ture of one of the latest 
type heavy duty United 
States tanks or an air- 
plane or American 
Eagle done in blue. 

The distinctive de- 
sign on the opposite 
side of the bottle out- 
lines the name of the 
dairy “Queens Farms” 


.in red, “Dairy Prod- 


ucts” in blue and has a red and blue border 
with stars. Queens Farm Dairy Co. was 
glad to assist in the present campaign to 
sell War Bonds and Stamps by adding this 
appeal to the design of their bottle. 

These War Bond designs have the approval 
of the United States Treasury Department 
as a means of carrying the appeal for War 
Bond and Stamp purchases directly into the 
home. é 
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a I’m going to hit right from the 


shoulder, starting now. 


“Out there, our boys are fighting, and they’re 
falling. Not one or two at a time, picked off by 
a nice clean bullet. But fifty at a time in the 
roaring, flaming hell of a shell burst. 


“Out there, they aren’t walking around in clean 
white uniforms on neat decks. They’re running 
and slipping around on the bloody heaving 
flanks of a carrier foundering in a sea of oil 
with her guts torn out. 


They’ re not lying in cool, immaculate hospital 
beds with pretty nurses to hold their hands. 
They’ re flat on their backs on cold steel taking 
a smoke and waiting for a doctor to get through 
with the seriously wounded. 


“Out there, they’re fighting and they’re fall- 
ing but they’re winning! And get this straight 
—they’re not complaining. But I want you to 
know what they’re up against. I want you to 
know they look to you to give them in your 
way the same full measure of help and devotion 
they get unasked from their own shipmates. 
‘And youcan helpthem—by giving generously 
to the Red Cross. 

“Tf you had seen the faces of men pulled naked 
from the sea as they received kit bags and 


cigarettes handed out on the spot by Red Cross 
Field Directors—you’d know what I mean!” 
x x * 


On every front the Red Cross presses forward. 
Each day, the need increases for your support. 
Your Chapter is raising its Second War Fund 
° -_ ° ’ 

in March. Give more this year—give double 
if you can. 





THE RECORD SIN 


For the Armed Forces — More than one 
million and a half service men have received, 
through the Field Staff, practical help in personal 
problems. The Red Cross is with them in train- 
ing and at the front. For morale and recreation, 
over one hundred Red Cross Clubs have been 
established for overseas troops. There are more 
than five thousand workers in the field. 


Civilian Relief —About sixty million dollars 
in war relief has been administered in every 
allied country. Food, clothing, medicinal supplies 
hz ive gone to Great Britain, Russia, China, Africa, 
for Polish and Greek refugees, and many others. 
Thousands of packages to prisoners of war 
have been safely delivered through cooperation 
with the International Red Cross in Switzerland. 





CE PEARL HARBOR 


The Home Front—Training our people to 
meet the needs of war. Millions of First Aid 
Courses. Hundreds of thousands trained in Home 
Nursing and Nutrition Courses. Thousands en- 
listed as Nurses’ Aides and in Motor and Canteen 
and Staff Assistant Corps. 


More than one million and a half blood dona- 
tions through Red Cross collection centers and 
the distribution of the life saving Plasma wher- 
ever needed. 

Chapter Production rooms from coast-to-coast 
providing surgical dressings for the wounded, kit 
bags for the fighters and tons of clothing for relief. 

The Red Cross record in this war is one that 
we Americans may well be proud of —and support. 








Your Dollars help . make possible the 
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RED CROSS—— 


New Stuff 


from the Field of Equipment, Sup- 
plies and Services Come the Latest 
Announcements and Bulletins 


Nest-Pak 
EST-PAK, a factory-fill package, es- 
N pecially suitable for packaging sherbets 
and ices, is being presented to the dairy 
industry by the Menasha Products Company. 
The manufacturers point to several unique 
construction features adapting the container 
to clean, efficient carrying of sherbet and 
ice products which are today an important 
part of ice cream volume. 


A full single flap covers the package con- 
tents. This eliminates the possibility of con- 
tents spreading above flaps when closure is 
made. It also gives full protection. This 


feature, plus the other three cover flaps, 
check the tendency of ices to “bleed” and 
discolor the packages when defrosting. 
Faster filling, broad walls and top for full 
use of design elements are points also men- 
tioned. Menasha salesmen report a great 
deal of interest and a number of orders for 
Nest-Pak sherbert and ice packages, indi- 
cating that it fills a wartime packaging need 
for the ice cream industry. 


Steel Tanks 
USTOM-BUILT, . streamlined _ steel 
CC iants of improved design for transport- 
ing milk will be available immediately 
after the war, according to Walter V. Brown, 
president of Brown Steel Tank Co. of Min- 
neapolis. Instead of continuing pre-war 
models, the company plans to release suitably 
lined milk tanks of wholly new design, re- 
flecting advances in sheet metal fabrication 
which have been made during the war. 


Specializing in sheet steel fabrication and 
design, this company has pioneered several 
notable improvements of value to the dairy 
industry, such as the development of double 
compound curves (in tank construction) at 
low cost. In addition, welds on stainless 
steel have been perfected so that pinholes are 
eliminated. Highly rated by the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, Brown 
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Steel Tank has four-fold approval of plant 
conditions, welding machinery, welders and 
welding standards, and general manufactur- 
ing methods. 


So that milk plants and dealers in dairy, 
equipment may be informed of the improved 
tanks, Brown Steel Tank has launched al- 
ready an extensive advertising campaign 
through leading milk and dairy journals. 


Cork 
A HE Armstrong Cork Company has 


announced that it has been advised 

by the War Production Board that 
all restrictions on the use of corkboard in- 
sulation have been removed. WPB Order 
No. M-8A, as amended February 20, now 
permits cork to be used for roof insulation, 
for the insulation of all other non-war pur- 
poses previously banned under the manda- 
tory priority control placed in effect by the 
WPB in June, 1941. 


The new order does not end the allocation 
system but monthly allocations of cork appear 
to be adequate for all military and civilian 
needs for corkboard insulation and for cork 
covering to be used on cold lines. The 
present WPB action was made possible be- 
cause of the unusually large stockpile of 
cork in reserve and because of increased 
shipments arriving regularly in this country 
from the Mediterranean area. Reserve sup- 
plies, the WPB announcement said, are more 
than double those on hand when mandatory 
priority control was placed in effect. 


Bag Balm Jar 


AG BALM, a nationally known antisep- 
Be product which has helped dairymen 
in their all important problem of sani- 
tation, is now packaged in Duraglas jars, 
manufactured by Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 
Bag Balm is a product 
of Dairy Association, 
Inc., of Lyndonville, 

Vermont. 

The new glass jar 
with its handy screw 
top closure which seals 
the salve against dirt 
and other impurities 
when the jar is not in 
use, can be easily stor- 

ed on the premises for the next usage. 


Antiseptic Bag Balm is well known to 


farmers and dairymen throughout the country“ 


for its treatment of chapped teats, scratches, 
and pus infections on the skin. Full direc- 
tions for the application of Bag Balm are 
contained in the two color, red and green, 
wrap-around label. 


Dair-E-Namel 


AIR-E-NAMEL is the trade name of 
1D: new paint specifically manufactured 

for dairy and other food processing 
plants that has exceptionally desirable char- 
acteristics according to the manufacturer. 


This paint, a product of soya beans, is said 
to be non-toxic, odorless and produces a 
white, hard finish that lends itself to repeated 
washing without deterioration or dulling. it 
also has high resistance to lactic, butyric and 
other acids common to food industries. 


Applications of this new paint in milk 
plants are reported to have been highly 
satisfactory. 


Detailed particulars and prices will be 
gladly submitted by The Dair-E-Namel Com- 
pany, 604 Main St., Peoria, Ill. 


Safeguards 

ECOGNIZED for their unusual com- 

R er and economy features, Aldex Dust 

Masks and Caps, are said to be finding 

wide application among industrial plants for 

employee and food protection from dusts 
and other foreign material. 


The company states that these masks pro- 
mote maximum production efficiency by pro- 
tecting workers non-toxic nuisance 
dusts. Wearers breathe freely and may con- 


from 


verse without removing masks. The caps 
are used by both male and female workers 
wherever necessary in food processing and 
packaging operations, to prevent loose hair 
contaminations. 


These caps and masks are made from a 
vegetable fibre paper product which can be 
stitched, washed and ironed, like fabric, the 
announcement states. Tiny pores permit 
free and unhampered air passage, yet dust 
particles of ordinary size will not penetrate 


Descriptive folders, price lists, and actual 
samples may be obtained upon request to 
the Aldine Paper Co., 373-375 Fourth Ave., 
New York. 


2-Way 


is a new 


product for the prevention of the fly and 
insect nuisance announced by the Hanley 
Kinsella Laboratories, Inc., St. Louis, Mo 


[ peotecs ior Screen Paint 


This product is described as being harm- 
less to humans, animals and the screens to 
which it is applied. With the aid of an ap- 
plicator the liquid is spread lightly over one 
side of all screens. The company states that 
the product acts not only as a repellent tc 
flies and insects but also kills them by con 
tact as they touch the screens. One appli- 
cation is said to be effective for four tc 
seven days. 
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REVIEW 


Dairy Industry Salvage Drive 
Far Outstrips Its Quota 


Committee’s Final Report Shows Collections as of February 12 Exceeded 


Goal Twenty-fold—Campaign Goes Forward 


HICAGO, ILL.—Final tabulation of the 

National Dairy Industry Salvage Drive, 

announced by the Operations Commit- 
tee from its headquarters here, show that 
as of February 12th collections had reached 
9,763,827 Ibs., or virtually twenty times the 
goal originally set. Revised totals were re- 
leased by the Committee after a close re- 
examination of all reports, discarding those 
included in state and locality drive totals 
which had been separately reported to the 
Conservation Division of the War Production 
Board, and adding in reports which were late 
in being received at headquarters. 


The tabulation follows: 


TOTAL COLLECTIONS TO FEBRUARY 12 
Pounds 

Aluminum 73,812 
Brass 462,37 
Copper 195,02 
Copper and brass 89, 
White metal alloys 236,732 
Non-ferrous, miscl. 129,02 
Iron and steel 
Stainless steel 
Zine 
Lead 
bronze 

ckel 

n 
Miscellaneous scrap 
Rubber ; 261, 


19,763, 82 

“The dairy industry can well be proud of 
the job it has done in salvaging,” says the 
Committee in its summary of results. “All 
of those who voluntarily assumed the major 
work in the drive take this occasion to record 
their sincere gratefulness to the thousands of 
men in the dairy industry who so effectively 
ssisted. Appreciation must be expressed 
‘Iso in connection with the guidance and co- 
operation afforded by the Chief of the Plans 


Unit, Industrial Salvage Branch, Conserva- 
tion Division, WPB, which is recorded and 
with equal emphasis.” 


In a letter addressed to Dairy Industries 
Supply Association, Inc., which acted as a 
National Dairy Industry Salvage Drive, 
Donald M. Nelson, WPB Chairman, writes: 


“I have just learned of the successful re- 
sults from the nation-wide salvage recovery 
program which was recently concluded in the 
dairy industry. 

“Recalling the one million pounds objective 
to which the industry’s effort was originally 
addressed, the reported collection of nearly 
twenty million pounds of critically needed 
scrap material for the war effort is indeed 
a significant contribution. 

“It would be a matter of considerable sat- 
isfaction to me, if all members of the indus- 
try were advised of our appreciation for their 
patriotic cooperation, and of our special in- 
terest in their continuing effort to supply 
the raw materials now so urgently required 
by the greatly expanded war production 
program.” 

The Committee statement concludes: “As 
will be noted in Mr. Nelson’s letter it is most 
important that the dairy industry continue 
this salvage program to supply industry with 
raw materials that are so urgently needed in 
the present war production program.” 


oin~ 


NEW DAIRY PRODUCTS FIRM 


South Kortright, N. Y—Ashridge, Inc., 
has been charted with capital of $50,000, to 
deal in farm products. Alice T. McLean, 
Natalis Enos, South Kortright, and Gleason 
B. Speenburgh, Fleischmanns, are directors 
and subscribers. 
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RATES: ‘Position Wanted,’’ 50c. Limit of 
50 words; 2c for each additional word. All 
other advertisements, 5c a word ($1.00 mini- 
mum). Keyed ads, 150 extra to cover return 

©. The name and address should be 
included in ti the words. 


All payments strictly in advance. 




















POSITION WANTED 


POSITION WANTED — As country 

manager. Twenty-five years’ experience and 

know the construction of the machinery and 

the manufacturing of milk and milk products. 

Can furnish the best of references and can 

come at once. Box 434, care this publication. 
> 


2-b- 


WANTED—Position with reliable dairy. 
Many years’ experience in all kinds soft 
cheese, sour cream and all dairy by-products ; 
also market milk. Capable of taking charge 
of manufacturing plant. Will consider only 
large manufacturers. Address Emil Fassler, 
20 Darrow St., South River, N. J. 2-B-M 





A NEW BY-PRODUCT FOR CITY 
MILK PLANTS—Delicious food made with 
specially prepared Cottage cheese—ready to 
serve for luncheon or dessert—enjoyed by old 
and young—nourishing. Instruct you from 
manufacturing to distribution — reasonable 
compensation. Jos. Thomas, 30-74 32nd St., 
Long Island City, N. Y. 2-M-2 


A SOLDIER, who will be discharged very 
soon, to enter the dairy industry, desires posi- 
tion. Has had lifelong experience in milk 
and butter business. Knows plant operations, 
procurement, sales and management. Held 
executive or key positions before army ser- 
vice. Now interested in a future, more so 
than immediate income: References will as- 
sure you he can produce results. Former 
position available but prefers a change for 
sound reasons. Will consider ordinary posi- 
tion to assist in war effort if future is pos- 
sible, should efforts and ability warrant. 
Age 40, single, goud health and A-1 army 
record. Box 437, care this publication. 3-M 





MILK 


Distributors 


Cars or Less — Roller or Spray 


DRY SKIM—DRY WHOLE 
MILK—DRY BUTTERMILK 


Simmons Dairy Products, Ltd. 


8 W. FRONT 


STREET, CINCINNATI, OHIO 




















HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Experienced butter maker, 
who also understands cheese manufacture. 
State experience and salary desired in your 
first letter. Address Box 183, Honesdale, 
ra. 2-B-M 

WAN TED—Working foreman, milk plant 
Eastern Pennsylvania. Expert milk, ice 
cream, butter, cottage cheese, maintenance, 
repair. Six day week, good salary, vacation. 
30x 442, care this publication. 3-M 


WANTED — 
Cheesemaker. 
tion. Six day week. 
Larg diversified 

30x 439, 


or Muenster 
Permanent posi- 
Vacation with pay. 
factory in Pennsylvania. 
care this publication. 3-M-2; B-2 


American 
Good salary. 





W ANT ED—Assistant Cheesemaker 
American or Muenster Cheese. 
Permanent position. 


tor 
Good salary. 
Six day week. Vaca- 
tion with pay. Large diversified factory in 
Pennsylvania. Box 439, care this publica 
tion. 3-M-2; B-2 
W ANTE D NE Good salary. 
Permanent position. Six day week. Vaca 
tion with pay. Large diversified factory in 
Pennsylvania. Box 439, care this publication 
? 


3-M-2; B-2 





WANTED- —Creamery man. Good salary. 
Permanent position. Six day week. Vaca 
tion with pay. Large diversified factory in 
Pennsylvania. Box 439, care this publica 
tion. -2; B-2 








SKIM MILK WANTED 


We are interested in a regular supply of 
Skim Milk in any quantity from 250 cans 
up per day. Will accept a temporary ar- 
rangement, but a permanent arrangement is 
preferred. Box 440, care this publication. 

M-t-f 











EQUIPMENT WANTED © 
WAN TED—One or two Round Pasteur- 


izers 150 or 200 gallon size. Sharples 
Separator to separate sour cream. Box 433, 
care this publication. 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—Rebuilt Feed Water Pump 
for 25 h.p. boiler, 90 lb. pressure. Several 
rebuilt 100 lb. stokers, and 75 lb. stokers. 
One used 10 h.p. flue boiler, 100 lb. pressure. 
Several new house stokers. No priority re- 
quired. McClures, Inc., Tiffin, Ohio. 2-B-M 


FOR S: ALE ~T wo used 7,000 ‘Ib. "cheese 
vats, each with new liners; also 12 feet of 
3” sanitary milk hose with couplings. Ad- 
dress Box 443, care this publication. 3-M 


FOR SALE 
less Steel Pasteurizers; 300 gallon Coil Vat 
with stainless steel lining; 7 ft. and 10 ft. 
Combination Direct Expansion Coolers; 6 
't., 8 ft. and 10 ft. Tubular Surface Coolers; 
No. 27 C.P. Filler and Capper with 
bowl; Type “B,” “J” and “L” Milwaukee 
Fillers; Model B and C Mojonnier Fillers ; 
4 Wide, 6 Wide and 8 Wide Bottle Wash 
ers; Model A Mojonnier Fat and Solids 
Tester; Von Gunten Milk Filter, 19”x28”; 
QO. & B. Rotary Can Washer, 3 cans per 
minute; Wisner Peerless Can Rinser, Steril- 
izer and Dryer; 200, 300, 500 and 2,000 
gallon Glass Lined Holding Tanks; 1,000 lb. 
Two Compartment Stainless Steel Weigh 
Can and Fairbanks Platform Scale; 60 to 
400 gallon Viscolizers or Homogenizers; 
Freezers, Pumps, etc. Write or wire your 
requirements. Lester Kehoe Machinery Cor- 
poration, 1 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Telephone: MUrray Hill 2-4616. 3-M 


WE OFFE R THE FOLLOW] ING FOR 
SALE: 2 cheese shelves; 1 can washer—4 
per minute; 1 10-ton ice machine; 1 1,000-Ib. 
churn; 1 500-lb. scale; 1 weigh can; 1 pre- 
heater, 1 disc type; 2 Friday butter cutters; 
1 5lh.p. motor; 1-15-h.p. motor; 2 holding 
vats, 1 10,000-Ib. wood, 1 10,000-Ib. steel. 
Miscellaneous items such as shafting, pulleys 
and piping; also some electrical switches; 1 
cheese agitator. Lake View Co-operative 
Dairy, 101 Western Ave., Watertown, Wis. 

3-M 


FOR SALE—OlM, established Milk Busi- 
ness in Chicago—wholesale and retail—6 
route s—complete, modern equipment. Real 
estate consists of two-flat house. dairy, plant 
and retail store. Address Box 438, care this 
publication. 3-M 


-100 and 150 gallon Stain- 


5.5. 

















FOR SALE—Several Divco and Inter- 
national milk delivery cars in fair condition. 
Sizes 30 to 35 cases. Crowley’s Milk Com- 
pany, Inc., Binghamton, N. Y. 3-M 


FOR SALE—5,000 two-pound Ttalian 
cheese tins; No. 71 cream separator; No. 61 
Westphalia whey separator. Andes Ce - 
operative Creamery, Andes, N. Y. 3-M 


FOR SALE—Flooded ammonia control 
with float valve and surge drum; 150 gal 
Creamery Package, all stainless steel, Mode! 
B pasteurizer; 1 3-h.p. Worthington, 3 pl 
motor-driven brine pump, 1%”; Meyer 
wide Jr. bottle washer, Model C Mojonnie: 
filler; Kaestner 4-compartment stainless steel 
holder; 2 Taylor No. 742 chart recording 
thermometers ; 2 40-qt. York horizontal am 
monia ice cream freezers; 1 Ultimate 5-wing 
cabinet cooler, fan-type; 1 No. 70 motor 
driven De Laval separator; 1 6 ft. multiple 
tube I.T. cooler or heater; also bottle fillers, 
weigh cans, receiving vats, bottle washers, 
milk pumps. LARGE STOCK CASE AND 
BOTTLE CONVEYORS. Island Equip- 
ment & ae Co., Inc., 101 Park Ave 
New York, Sl 3-M 


FOR S: a 5x5 Frick Compressor 
with 25 h.p. motor complete; one 5x5 Frick 
Compressor only; four carloads used Quart 
Milk Bottles, 48 M.M. Cap Seats; one 8- 
per-minute straightaway Milk Can Washer 
with cover replacer; one W2003 Universal 
Compressor for Methyl Chloride, complete 
with 2 h.p. motor and two Peerless Blowers, 
capacity of 25,000 B.T.U. per hour. Will 
maintain 3,000 cubic feet of Ice Box at 38 
degrees. Three eight-wide Heil Bottle 
Washers, seventy-two a minute; one 90 
Mojonnier Filler, either 48 M.M. or No 
2 Caps; one A.A. Mojonnier Filler, No. 2 
Caps; two 12,000 lbs. per hour Von Gunten 
Filters; one Howe Scale for 400 Can Truck 
or Storage Tank with Registering beam; 
four Bristol Recording Thermometers; one 
Bristol Heat Regulator; Progressive 2 
Valve, 2 Pump Sour Cream Filler; two 50 
gal. Glass Lined Pfaudler pasteurizers; five 
300-gal. Cherry-Burrell Stainless Steel Spray 
Vats; 300 Gallon Tinned Copper Receiving 
Vat and Cover—1,000 lb.; Double Compart- 
ment Tinned Copper Weight Can, 2” Milk 
Pump and motor. Room 73, 321 Broadway, 
New York—WOrth 2-4975. 3-M 

















Statistical Review of the New York Market for February, 1943 


CONCENTRATED MILKS 


CASE 
CONDENSED 
Known br. Other br. 
(case) (case) 


CASE 
EVAPORATED 
Known br. 


(case) (case) 





SWEETND.BULK Unsw.cond 
CONDENSED 

Other br. Skimcrit. 

price Ib. 


DRY SKIMMILK 
whole milk Spray 
40-qt. can Known br.Other br. Other br. 
10% Fat \e +e Human 


Wh.crit. 
price lb. 


—Hot Roller— 
Other br. 


N. Y. MILK PRICES 


Basic prices for 3.5% milk in 201-210 
zone in effect in New York City Area w 
the Federal-State Marketing Agreement 
by all handlers in figuring returns 
February: Price Per pe 
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*Plus uniform price for February, 1942 

Rail & Truck Receipts at N.Y.C.&Metrop. 4 
(Statistics of U. S. Dept. of Agriculture) 

Fresh Frozen oa 

1942 Milk Cream Cream 

Jan. 5, 266 

Dec 12,134 

Nov. 10,446 
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1 10.88 | 15.75 | 15.75 | 13.76 


11,496 
Sept. 8,826 
Aug. 14,064 
July 16,544 








3.396.338 114.444 





AMERICAN MiLk Review 
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CONSERVE 


BUTTERFAT « SKIM-MILK 
POWER « PARTS 


























SHE De Laval i Actighi™ Sesaestie siieies a tedu in 
. the cost of practically every phase of sepatator  pperstion® 
24 ‘dina cleaner and also saves bufterfat- by. eliminating: - foam: 
“from cream; saves. skim-milk lost in foam by- other’ Separators: oF, 
costs less for parts and repaits; cotisumes Jess power, less -oil;.°-— 
-Pequires less attendance; simplifies and improves the whole : 
cream operation. 


Installation of an “Air-Tight” Bicecagee: decsafowe’” is a 
means of conserving needed foodstuffs, reducing year after 
year consumption of critical metals, lessening the demand for.. 
electric power and for petroleum products, ahd saving man- 
power—all of which are of extreme importance to you and 
your Government. 


The De Laval Factory-Size Separator catalog will be mailed 
gladly upon request. 





THE DE LAVAL COMPANY, Limited 
MONTREAL PETERBOROUGH WINNIPEG 





“AIR-TIGHT‘and"WORLD'S STANDARD’ TYPES 
















THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 
165 Broadway, New York 427 Randolph St., Chicago 


DE LAVAL PACIFIC CO., 61 Beale St., San Francisco 


VANCOUVER 












